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“The Origins of the International 
Labor Organization ”’ 


by 
C. Wilfred JENKS 


HE birth story of the International Labour Organisation 
forms a piece of history well worth telling, and in The 
Origins of the International Laber Organization * it has been told 
with unrivalled authority. Edited by Professor J. T. Shotwell, 
of Columbia University, and including contributions from men 
who, like Mr. Harold Butler, Sir Malcolm Delevingne, Mr. Ernest 
Mahaim, and Mr. E. J. Phelan, were intimately associated with 
the negotiations which they describe, it at once takes rank as 
one of the most important works yet published on the origins 
of our existing international institutions. The first volume, a 
continuous narrative, tells, unfortunately not quite fully but as 
fully as it is ever likely to be told, the story of how the Organ- 
isation came into being, while the second is a collection of 
documents which will henceforth be indispensable to all students 
of its history and invaluable to those concerned with the day-to- 
day application of its Constitution. 

The story begins, as was perhaps meet, with Robert Owen, 
but Professor Mahaim, whose chapter upon the historical and 
social’ importance of international labour legislation follows 
immediately after Professor Shotwell’s introduction, quickly 
passes to other topics and notably to an evaluation of the 
importance of international labour legislation. His chapter is 
the first of three which are grouped under the title “ Back- 





1 The Origins of the International Labor Organization. Edited by James T. 
SHOTWELL. Vol. I. History. xxx + 497 pp. Vol. II. Documents. xu + 592 pp. 
Published for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in the Series The 
Paris Peace Conference History and Documents. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 19384. 
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ground”, the others being a survey of the pre-war history by 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne and an account by Miss Carol Riegelman 
of the various proposals discussed in trade union and socialist 
circles during the war. Part II, the core of the volume, consists 
of sections upon the French and American preparations for the 
Peace Conference, contributed respectively by Messrs. Picquenard 
and Magnusson, of a section upon the German proposals by 
Mr. Kuttig, and of chapters by Mr. Phelan upon the British 
preparations for the Conference, the work of the Commission on 
International Labour Legislation, the fate of its proposals before 
the Peace Conference, and the discussions at the Peace Confer- 
ence of the admission to the Organisation of the then Central 
Powers. Part III consists of a chapter upon the Organising 
Committee by Sir Malcolm Delevingne, one upon the Washington 
Conference by Mr. Harold Butler, and one by Professor Lindsay 
upon American co-operation with the Organisation. The first 
volume also contains an appendix in which are printed the more 
important documents illustrating the pre-war history of inter- 
national labour legislation, including a hitherto unprinted draft 
circular which throws new light on the attitude of Bismarck. 

The more recent documents are collected in Volume II, which 
is arranged in four parts. In Part I (Preliminaries of the Peace 
Conference) the most notable omissions are the documents relat- 
ing to the first formulation of the British plan, which are not 
available for publication—a most unfortunate gap. Part Il 
contains the minutes of the Commission on International Labour 
Legislation as published in 1919 by the Italian Government. 
The French stenographic record of the proceedings, which has 
been published by Professor de La Pradelle in the La Paix de 
Versailles series, has not been reproduced, and it is explained 
that no English stenographic record now exists—again a grave 
misfortune, for the British were the sponsors of the plan and the 
Americans the chief critics of its key article, with the natural 
result that many of the most important speeches were originally 
made in English and were only recorded by the French steno- 
graphers through the medium of oral interpretations. Part III 
consists of documents relating to the Washington Conference, 
and Part IV of documents relevant to the participation in the 
Organisation of the United States. 

It is impossible to read these volumes without feeling that 
the Organisation was in some ways fortunate in the circum- 
stances of its birth. The success of the plan which emerged 
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from the Intelligence Division of the Ministry of Labour is the 
best of justifications for the existence in large administrations of 
departments the function of which is, in Mr. Phelan’s words, to 
“think about” the problems not only of the hour but of the 
morrow. There were, however, some almost accidental circum- 
stances which contributed to the success achieved in Paris, 
notably the combination of the general desire to do something 
about the labour question with the absence of any rival plan 
elaborated in anything like the same detail. While one momen- 
tous decision, that in favour of the 2:1:1 ratio, was only taken 
by 8 votes to 6.* 

Another outstanding impression left by this work is that of 
the businesslike courage shown by those responsible for the 
organisation of the Washington Conference. They had already 
shown 2 certain disdain for traditional forms in the machinery 
which they had devised, and in a similar spirit they proceeded 
to hold the Washington Conference although the Treaty creating 
the Organisation was not yet in force and seemed unlikely to be 
ratified by the greatest industrial Power in the world. No one 
is likely to dissent from Mr. Butler’s remark that “ A Conference 
imbued with a lesser faith might well have shrunk from 
confronting so boldly some of the difficult problems about which 
decisions were reached at Washington ”. 

As was to be expected, the volumes throw some welcome 
light on matters which have hitherto remained obscure. We 
learn, for instance, that the original French text of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organisation was the work of 
an English translator on the staff of the Foreign Office, an 
explanation if not a consolation to those who have criticised this 
text from time to time, and incidentally a very fair illustration 
of how deficient the technique of international conferences was 
before permanent institutions were created to develop it. This, 
of course, is revelation rather than the fruits of research, but in 
respect of at least one question of great interest, that of the 
relationship between membership of the League of Nations and 





1 Article 3 (1) of the Constitution of the Organisation (Article 389 (1) of the 
Treaty of Versailles) provides that the International Labour Conference “ shall 
be composed of four Representatives of each of the Members, of whom two shall 
be Government Delegates and the two others shall be Delegates representing 
respectively the employers and the workpeople of each of the Members”. There 
was strong opposition to this arrangement in the Commission on International 
Labour tion, and a number of delegates wished Governments, employers, 
and workpeople to be represented by an equal number of delegates. 
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membership of the Organisation, the publication of The Origins 
gives the result of researches the outcome of which is the first 
coherent and satisfactory account of the matter yet published. 
Hitherto different parts of the story have been known to different 
people and no one has given us an ordered whole. At the 
Washington Conference importance was attached by some dele- 
gates to the fact that there had been adopted at a Plenary 
Session of the Peace Conference a resolution moved by Sir Robert 
Borden authorising the Drafting Committee “to make such 
amendments as may be necessary to have the Convention con- 
form to the Covenant of the League of Nations in the character 
of its membership and in the method of adherence”. Mr. Phelan 
demonstrates quite conclusively that this resolution had no bear- 
ing upon the problem of the relationship between membership 
of the League and membership of the Organisation, and that its 
only object was to secure for the Dominions in the Organisation 
the same equality of status with other Members as they were 
struggling for in the League. His discussion of the matter is 
enhanced in value by the fact that a footnote indicates that it 
was revised for publication after consultation with Sir Robert 
Borden. Mr. Phelan’s narrative also makes it clear how the 
unsatisfactory form of the text of Article 387 of the Treaty of 
Versailles was the outcome of opposing views within the Labour 
Commission, a consideration in view of which it is natural to 
treat the decision of the Supreme Council in reference to the 
admission of Germany, and the view taken by the Drafting 
Committee that that decision did not necessitate any change in 
the text of Article 387, as a contemporaneous and authoritative 
interpretation of the article in the sense that, while membership 
of the League automatically involves membership of the Organ- 
isation, the converse is not necessarily true. 

Upon other perplexing questions no new light is thrown. 
We learn nothing, for instance, of how it was contemplated at 
Paris that the industrial importance of States would be assessed 
for the purpose of determining the eight States of chief indus- 
trial importance entitled to permanent representation upon the 
Governing Body. There was general agreement that agriculture 
was to be taken into consideration in the calculation of industrial 
importance, but Mr. Barnes told the Commission that if the 
Council of the League had to take a decision upon industrial 
importance “ it would be quite free as to the method of ascertain- 
ing” it. Presumably, therefore, the Council, in any case in 











which it may prove necessary for it to consider the matter, may 
modify its own criteria, and ought to do so if they have ceased 
to be a fair index of industrial importance at any particular time. 
The Origins of the International Labor Organization is of 
course a history and as such it must be judged, but there are 
moments when one feels that the historical approach taken by 
the writers results in a picture which is not in all respects 
satisfying. Mr. Mahaim, for instance, writes: “To sum up, 
international labour legislation is based on the same principles 
as all national legislation—the moral demands of public opinion 
and the need for legal compulsion. In a sense such legislation 
has the same functions as law in general. The purpose of law 
is to make order prevail in a community.” Doubtless it was 
proper, in the early days of international labour legislation, to 
define its function in this rather broad way. A certain generality 
of conceptions has always been an aid to that crusading spirit 
in the absence of which few movements ever become great. It 
may even have been appropriate, in a general sketch of the back- 
ground of ideas against which the conception of international 
labour legislation developed, to be sparing of comment upon the 
validity of those ideas and the extent to which they are likely 
to be clarified or modified in the course of years. But in the 
confused world of to-day one may reasonably feel that a more 
meticulous analysis of the functions of international labour 
legislation is a necessary prelude to an effective planning of its 
future. However this may be, the documents printed in 
Volume II will lighten the task of anyone who may be 
interested in studying comparatively the varied motives of those 
who co-operated in bringing into being the Organisation, though 
from this point of view it is most regrettable that none of the 
documents published indicate the considerations which swayed 
the British Cabinet, the official sponsors of the scheme. 
Another live issue which a reading of the earlier chapters 
cannot but call to mind is that of the extent to which the future 
of the Organisation is bound up with the destinies of any parti- 
cular form of social and economic structure. Several of the 
writers in this volume rightly stress the importance of the tri- 
partite character of the Organisation, but some of them suggest 
—by conveying an atmosphere rather than by any specific state- 
ments—that it is essentially an organisation for co-operation 
between capital and labour under Government mediation, but 
within the framework of a capitalist society, and of a capitalist 
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society in which the role of trade unions is that which was 
familiar to the founders of the Organisation in 1919. The Organ- 
isation is more than that, both as conceived by some of its 
founders and if one attempts to define its function in terms of 
the necessities of its own evolution. Professor Shotwell charac- 
terises its essential nature rather well when he says that “ What 
was created was an international economic organisation to deal 
with labour problems”. Such an organisation is a necessity of 
modern life, whatever the prevalent form of social organisation, 
and since the International Labour Organisation aspires to 
universality it must, in any future which it is profitable to 
discuss, necessarily include among its Members communities 
of very varying types of social and economic organisation. 
A historical account hardly discloses the extent to which the 
machinery of the Organisation is capable of adaptation to what- 
ever the requirements of the future may be. For in the nature 
of things the historians of our origins are not concerned with 
an issue as regards which there is still considerable scope for 
both controversy and speculation. Perhaps the real meaning of 
the tripartite principle is that industrial management, industrial 
labour, and the community as a whole must all be represented 
by whoever is best qualified to represent them under whatever 
happens to be the social and economic structure of the country 
from which they come. 

Another matter in respect of which an account of 1919 history 
must be combined with other considerations if the true perspec- 
tive is to be given is the question of the constitutional competence 
of the United States of America to give effect to International 
Labour Conventions. Mr. Phelan has avoided exaggerating the 
importance to be attached to the view taken by some of the legal 
advisers to the American Commission to Negotiate Peace that it 
would be constitutionally impossible for the United States to 
give effect to International Labour Conventions upon matters 
normally reserved for State legislation. He mentions his consulta- 
tions at the time with Mr. Felix Frankfurter and “a number of 
other distinguished American lawyers”, who were “ unani- 
mously of the opinion that the constitutional difficulties could be 
overcome”. The reasoning relied upon by the Supreme Court 
in Missouri v. Holland* has since added considerably to the 





1 252 U.S. 416. In this case, decided in 1920, the Supreme Court upheld the 
validity of legislation giving effect to a treaty with Great Britain for the protection 
of migratory birds. Similar legislation passed in the absence of a treaty had 
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weight of their opinions. But the legal issue, as Mr. Phelan 
justly emphasises, was not the only one. The object was to 
produce a practical scheme, and if this object was to be achieved 
the political problem of the relations between the Federal and 
State Governments in the United States could not be ignored. 
What, however, was the outcome of the negotiations ? The text 
of the provision intended to meet the United States difficulty, a 
text which was a compromise negotiated between Professor 
Shotwell for the United States and Sir Malcolm Delevingne for 
Great Britain, is so drafted that in any case in which the power 
of the United States to enter into Conventions is subject to 
limitations the special provision applies, but in the absence of 
limitations the United States is bound by the normal rule. 
It follows that if the principle of Missouri v. Holland extends to 
the case of legislation giving effect to International Labour Con- 
ventions, the obligations of the United States under the Constitu- 
tion of the Organisation do not differ greatly from those of other 
members. Here again history merges into controversy, but the 
history is likely to mislead unless the controversy is borne in 
mind. 

It is not without significance that the last document in these 
volumes is the acceptance on behalf of the United States of the 
invitation to assume membership in the International Labour 
Organisation. At a time when the Organisation has so nearly 
attained universality, this record of its origins is of quite special 
interest. It has the double value of a record of how the founders 
of the Organisation conceived it and a stimulus to the vigorous 
thinking which will be necessary if the Organisation is to 
confront its new tasks in the courageous spirit in which its 
architects designed it. 





previously been held unconstitutional in the lower federal courts (U.S vo. Shauves, 
214 Fed. 154 ; U.S. v. McCullagh, 227 Fed. 288). Mr. Justice Holmes, in the opinion 
which he delivered on behalf of the Court and which is frequently quoted, pointed 
out that the United States is in virtue of the Constitution competent to 

by treaty matters which it cannot regulate in the absence of a treaty. It is unneces- 
sary, Mr. Justice Holmes remarked, “to rely on the later developments of consti- 
tutional law for this proposition ”, since it was recognised in very early cases and 
assumed by Chief Justice Marshall in Chirac v. Chirac (2 Wheat. 259, 275). 
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Possibilities of International Action 
in regard to Workers’ Spare Time 


by 


G. M&QUET 
International Labour Office 


At the Sixty-eighth Session of the Governing Body in Sept- 
ember 1934 the Chairman, Mr. de Michelis, Italian Government 
representative, announced that, in accordance with the Standing 
Orders, he proposed himself to place on the agenda of the next 
Session of the Governing Body the question of the workers’ spare 
time, in relation with the reduction of hours of work. This is in 
fact a social problem which may have different aspects in dif- 
ferent countries, but which undoubtedly calls for international 
solutions. The following article constitutes a general survey of 
the question. The author first shows what has been done on 
national lines in some countries to centralise or co-ordinate the 
various bodies which help the worker to occupy his spare time 
in a pleasurable way. He then describes the activities of some 
international organisations and shows how the efforts of many 
years to correlate their activities have at last resulted in the 
formation, in June 1934, of the International Committee on 
Workers’ Spare Time, the aim of which is to co-ordinate and 
develop the work of all existing organisations in this domain. 


I. 


T FIRST sight the problem of the utilisation of the workers’ 
spare time does not appear to be one of the leading 
economic and social questions of the day. What the masses 
have been demanding for many months is bread and not 
circuses, and the fundamental task now is to get the economic 
machine going again. But a question that may fairly be asked, 
and not without some misgiving, is whether all the social aspects 
of such a resumption of activity are clearly realised. Passato il 
pericolo, gabbato lo santo, says the Italian proverb. Once the 
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depression is over, it is to be feared that its causes, if not its 
effects, will be forgotten. 

The unemployment and distress that are characteristic of the 
world depression are due to a profound disturbance of the 
balance between the efforts accomplished during the period of 
prosperity and the real potentialities of consumer demand. The 
efforts were probably too intense and in any case were ill 
directed. It seems logical, therefore, to try to readjust matters, 
as otherwise the world will fall back into the same old mistakes 
at the end of a period of prosperity which will in all probability 
be even shorter than the last. 

In the first place, it is necessary to direct the available energy 
into different channels by increasing the amount of spare time. 
The future will show how this spare time is to be distributed, 
whether over the day, the week, the year, or even the whole of a i 
man’s working life. But the tendency is undeniable : the duration 
of work will continue to diminish. For proof it is sufficient to 
point to the consideration at present being given in the United 
States to the position of children under 16 years of age, who 
according to the codes of fair competition must no longer be 
employed in industry. Public opinion has reacted immediately, 
and in New York, for instance, there is a demand for the 
creation of parks and open spaces to facilitate the normal devel- 
opment of these children. 

Secondly, effort must be directed towards satisfying needs 
which, if not new, at least have not yet been properly studied. 
It is too easily forgotten at the present stage of technical equip- 
ment that consumption, which in the last analysis should 
determine production, consists not only of the satisfaction of 
material vital needs, but also comprises anything that tends, for 
instance, to create healthy minds in healthy bodies. Man does 
not live by bread alone. And, as a matter of fact, the economic 
depression which began in 1929 has shown that the parts of the 
world that have the highest material civilisation were in some 
measure over-equipped for the right production of foodstuffs and 
articles of prime necessity, the capacity for absorbing these 
having proved to be rather inelastic, at least in the direction of 
an increase. On the other hand, it was soon observed that this 
over-equipment for some kinds of production was complicated by 
under-equipment for others. The millions of men who had to 
stop working, even when they had individual or collective reserves 
enabling them to go on living in a kind of slow motion, were 
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faced with a blank through not knowing what to do with their 
enforced leisure. Certain enquiries have found cases of able- 
bodied men who have been reduced to staying in bed all day 
because they did not know what to do. All kinds of institutions 
have therefore been devised, more or less at random, and only 
provisional in intention, for keeping the unemployed occupied. 
But provisional though they are, they still exist and will probably 
continue to do so for some time. It may even prove necessary 
to consider perpetuating some of those recognised as the most 
indispensable. 

What does all this prove? It proves that the era of the 
industrial revolution of which we are so proud has done very 
little in the field of leisure. For the fairly well-to-do, there are 
to-day more rapid means of transport ; in actual fact, however, 
there are very few countries, other than the United States, where 
these means of transport are really at the disposal of the masses. 
The branches of production hitherto created by the twentieth 
century which genuinely aim at developing spare time facilities 
for the masses can hardly number more than two or three. For 
the mind there is the cinema and wireless ; for the body, the 
production of sports equipment. Much, indeed, remains to be 
done in the field of education, artistic culture, and the enjoyment 
of the beauties of nature. 

The problem to-day is the provision of facilities that will 
enable the producer to live a truly human life outside his hours 
of work. It is impossible to lay too much emphasis on the fact 
that by seeking in this way to satisfy its own needs, the present 
generation will at the same time be doing much for future 
generations. Even more, it will thus be taking its due place in 
the march of human progress, for it should be remembered that 
even the most brilliant civilisations have left behind little more 
than their institutions for satisfying this second form of human 
needs. Of the ancient civilisations all that remains is temples, 
theatres, arenas, works of art. The whole force of the Middle 
Ages was concentrated on the building of cathedrals, for in the 
course of many centuries religion had become man’s only escape 
from his daily toil. 


Il. 


How can people be given facilities for occupying their spare 
time ? This raises a number of questions, the chief of which is 
whether people do actually want to be helped in this way, do 
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want solutions for a problem which concerns them alone, since 
during their spare time they wish to do just what they themselves 
like. There is no need to mention all the more or less witty 
objections to the term “ the organisation of spare time”. Why 
should a man be forced to amuse himself, or be dragooned into 
doing something which persons with different tastes regard as 
amusing, though for him it may be more depressing than his 
ordinary work ? 

Let us admit that this objection to the actual term “the organ- 
isation of spare time”, which is indeed an unfortunate one, is 
perfectly well founded and that it is always dangerous to try to 
give people pleasure against their will. But having made this 
admission, let it be said at once that the objection is only a play 
on words. If our aim is not to depart from the fundamental idea 
of spare time, we should seek to offer a choice of facilities and 
not to force people into pigeon-holes that do not suit them. 
We must, on the one hand, take accurate stock of what already 
exists, and, on the other, give some kind of guidance in the use 
of spare time, and this clearly calls for educational action. 

The choice referred to is much less limited than might be 
expected, for the forms of this kind of consumption are infinitely 
varied. For any one individual the way he uses his spare time 
will vary with the seasons and external circumstances. But also, 
and perhaps above all, there are almost instantaneous variations 
that depend on his state of mind. In the course of the same day, 
for instance, the same person may feel at one moment the need 
for solitude, and at another the need for the company of his 
fellow creatures. Sometimes when out walking a man will 
pretend not to recognise passers-by ; sometimes, on the contrary, 
he is almost in despair at not meeting anyone he knows. 

This in itself is sufficient to illustrate the multiplicity of 
individual solutions for the problem of spare time. But the 
solutions determined by circumstances are equally manifold. 
An instance is the simple fact that the manner of using spare time 
may be entirely different at the end of the day, at weekends or 
on public holidays, and during annual holidays. At the end of 
the day, when it is only a question of “ killing time”, a man who 
does not merely want to rest may try to meet friends for a talk 
or a short game, such as cards or dice ; or he may prolong his 
working day and exercise his muscles by gardening or small jobs 
about the house ; or finally, he has a choice of various passive 
or active forms of entertainment, such as theatres or certain 
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kinds of sport which do not call for long journeys or prolonged 
preparation. At weekends or on occasional holidays, too, some 
of these forms of entertainment are still available, such as 
theatres and physical occupations ; but there are others too, such 
as participation in public festivals, excursions of various kinds, 
ranging from a short walk to a long expedition, family gather- 
ings, which satisfy an important social need, attendance at 
religious services, etc. 

As regards annual holidays, in addition to the amusements or 
occupations mentioned above, there is also the possibility of 
complete escape by a change of surroundings, and sometimes—- 
for instance, for town workers who go away to the country—by 
a change of work. There is no need to consider here what may 
be called abnormal holidays, such as periods of sickness or 
unemployment, which raise quite special problems. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these few observations is 
that the enjoyment of genuine leisure lends itself to a multitude 
of activities for the individual and to very varied production for 
the community. It is reasonable, therefore, to consider that the 
time has come to take a reckoning in this field so as to learn 
both what the individual wants for his hours of leisure and what 
there is for him to find. 

Taking all in all, there is as yet very little definite information 
on people’s individual wishes, or, if the term is preferred, their 
habits. To borrow the idea of an American writer*, what is 
wanted is a list of individual hobbies, such as is found in England 
for the limited group of persons included in Who’s Who. Once 
the favourite occupations of individuals during their spare time 
are known in this way, it will obviously be much easier to direct 
new production into a new channel. As a matter of fact, 
enquiries of this kind have already been made, but obviously on 
only a partial scale. To mention only some of the more recent, 
there are the studies made by a certain number of important 
American undertakings and towns, especially since the intro- 
duction of the National Recovery Administration, such as the 
enquiry made among 40,000 women employed in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee by a large department 
store, and that made by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. ? Very valuable information on the subject can also 





? Recreation (monthly organ of the National Recreation Association, New 
York), March 1984, p. 556. 
® Ibid., pp. 558 et seq. 
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be found in a study by Mr. Steiner.! In Germany, too, there 
have recently been fairly detailed enquiries, some of them 
covering comparatively large numbers of persons, e.g. 40,000 
persons in an important Berlin undertaking. In the Netherlands, 
in November 1933, the Federation of Trade Unions made a 
similar enquiry into the “ spare time budget” of its members. 
All this, it must be remembered, is still very fragmentary. 
There is another way, however, of obtaining information as to 
what is wanted in regard to spare time. This is to record existing 
forms of activity. The mere fact of their existence should mean . 
that they satisfy definite needs, and, even more, should give . 
information on the relative importance of these needs. 
It would be a considerable undertaking to make a detailed a 
study of all that is to be found in the different countries, not to 
say different parts of each country, but it is work that will no 
doubt have to be done some day.” It is not possible here to go 
into all these details ; the present article proposes merely to 
mention briefly what certain countries have already done to meet 
the needs of the working masses in this field, by setting up 
institutions to cover all ways of utilising spare time. if 
' These institutions, which are at once centralised and com- . 
prehensive, and may be called totalitarian, may correspond to 
different ideologies in different countries, but their activities 
almost seem to be copied from each other. It would be difficult, 
not to say imprudent, to arrange them in any sort of order of 
merit, or even of time. Each has its own characteristics and 
its own particular interest. 




























Ill. 


We may begin with /taly and its “ Opera Nazionale Dopo- 
lavoro”. From 1919 to 1925 an office set up in Rome and 

















1 J. F. Srerner : Americans at Play. Recent Trends in Recreation and Leisure 
Time Activities. Recent Social Trends in the United States. A series of monographs 
prepared under the direction of the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. New York, London, McGraw Hill, 1933. xiv + 201 pp. 

2 Certain studies have already been made, two at least at the instigation of the 
International Labour Office ; these are the two remarkable enquiries made by the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation: Bibliothéques populaires et 
loisirs ouvriers (Paris, 1933 ; 333 pp.) and Arts populaires et loisirs ouvriers (Paris, 
1934; 326 pp.). The Institute is at present preparing an enquiry into popular 
music, 

Valuable information was also collected in connection with the first Inter- 
national Congress on Workers’ Spare Time, held at Liége in 1930 (Rapports, dis- 
cussions, veux; Liége, Commission provinciale des loisirs, 1931 ; 59 +- 388 pp.), 
and with the International Recreation Congress held at Los Angeles in 1932 ( Pro- 
ceedings ; 1933 ; 259 pp.). 
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managed by the Fascist Party engaged in active propaganda for 
the utilisation of the workers’ spare time. This body was made 
an official institution by a Decree of 1 May 1925, which created 
ihe National Spare Time Institution “in order to promote, found, 
and co-ordinate institutions capable of raising the physical and 
moral standard of manual and intellectual workers during their 
hours of leisure”. In 1925 the Institution was placed under a 
special commissioner directly attached to the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions, who is assisted by a general director for the technical 
and administrative side of the work. Under the National Institu- 
tion there are provincial and communal offices, these constituting 
the horizontal or geographical organisation. Side by side with 
this horizontal organisation, there is vertical organisation accord- 
ing to type of activity. Thus sports come under the Central 
Sports Committee, travelling and sightseeing under the Italian 
Excursions Federation, etc. Finally, there is the rather charac- 
teristic fact that various important State undertakings have 
organised distinct institutions, the Railways, the Post, Telegraph, 
and Telephone Services, the State Monopolies, and the Colonial 
territories having each their own “ Dopolavoro ”. 

The Italian Spare Time Institution has grown rapidly ; in 
1926 it had about 300,000 members, now it has certainly over 
2,000,000.' It has given a great impetus to popular games and 
sports ; the number of sports organisations subordinate to it 
increased more than tenfold from 1926 to 1930. Its work has 
also led to a noteworthy growth of travelling and sightseeing, 
promoted by reductions in fares, the organisation of conducted 
tours, etc. 

In regard to artistic education there are certain particularly 
interesting forms, such as the “ Carro di Tespi’’, which organises 
travelling theatre companies. 

In the field of intellectual education attention may be drawn 
to the work of the libraries, broadcasting, and the cinema. 
It should be observed that the tendency of this education is more 
or less definitely vocational. 

Another and more special form of education, not to be found 
in other countries, is propaganda for social assistance and 
insurance. 

The Italian organisation is definitely an official body. The 
same characteristic is found in Belgium, although the Belgian 





2 For October 1932 the figure 1,775,570 is given by Achille Starace, in L’Opera 
Nazionale Dopolavoro (1933 ; 95 pp.). 
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institution has grown up in quite different conditions. Whereas 
in Italy the movement has developed around a central nucleus of 
propaganda, in Belgium, on the contrary, it is the activity of 
existing local bodies that has given rise to a national institution. 

The province of Hainault was the first to make official 
enquiries into the utilisation of spare time, which it did as early 
as 1919. As a result it was decided to set up in the provincial 
administration a committee including employers, trade unionists, 
artists, doctors, and representatives of the teaching profession. 
In Brabant and in the province of Liége similar institutions were 
started a few months later. Soon afterwards, Mr. Louis Piérard 
introduced a Bill in the Chamber on the organisation of a national 
institution for popular education. This Bill was revived in 1925, 
and in 1929 it was incorporated in an Act setting up a Higher 
Council for Popular Education with a view to the utilisation of 
spare time. This Higher Council, attached to the Ministry of 
Arts and Science, was to be an advisory body with the right to 
suggest to the Government any measures likely to promote 
popular education and the better utilisation of the workers’ spare 
time. The Council was set up at the beginning of 1930; it 
included representatives of the provincial Governments and 
officials representing the various ministerial departments con- 
cerned, to whom were added representatives of certain institu- 
tions, such as the Central Workers’ Education Committee, the 
General Secretariat of the Christian Women Social Workers of 
Belgium, the Teachers’ League, etc. 

The object of the Higher Council for Popular Education is 
thus to co-ordinate the work done in this field, the actual 
practical work being done by the local organisations or institu- 
tions affiliated to the Council. The most characteristic institu- 
tions are the provincial spare time committees, nearly all of 
which have the same constitution. They divide their activities 
into several sections: (1) housing, furniture, and decoration ; 
(2) gardens and allotments ; (3) small stock raising ; (4) educa- 
tion in relation to spare time ; (5) physical education ; (6) artistic 
education; (7) intellectual and moral education. 

Some of these activities have been carried further than others 
in Belgium. Thus the gardens and allotments sections have 
developed in a striking manner, and also the sections for intel- 
lectual and moral education. In the province of Liége there has 
been a very interesting growth of the system of libraries, and 
especially travelling libraries. 
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As stated above, some of the institutions which act in con- 
junction with the Higher Council for Popular Education are 
remarkably active.‘ Particular instances are the Central Work- 
ers’ Education Committee set up by the Belgian Labour Party, 
the Central Trade Union Committee, the co-operative societies, etc. 
The work of the Christian associations of young workers is also 
growing ; and the important gymnastic federations, whether 
Catholic, neutral, or Socialist, play an important part in the 
movement for the utilisation of spare time. 


In Germany the movement, although of very recent origin, 
nevertheless rests on old-established traditions and its leaders 
have been able to draw on considerable material resources. 
From the very beginning of the National-Socialist revolution, 
the Government paid special attention to the question of the 
utilisation of the workers’ spare time. In May 1933 the existing 
sports associations were reconstituted and placed under the 
authority of commissioners, and they were subsequently 
affiliated to a central organisation. In the summer of 1933 
political and vocational training schools were opened for future 
officials of the Labour Front. Similar measures were taken in 
regard to popular libraries and allotments for workers. In 
September 1933 the idea took shape of setting up, as in Italy, a 
central body to deal with workers’ spare time. After prolonged 
discussion the main outlines of the new organisation were decided 
on in November 1933 and it was given the name of “ Strength 
through Joy ” (Kraft durch Freude). Although this organisation 
has certain points in common with the Italian “ Dopolavoro ”, 
there are also substantial differences. The Leader of the Labour 
Front, Doctor Ley, drew attention to these differences when the 
organisation was first set up ; in particular, he held that employ- 
ers should take their part in it, which is not the practice in Italy. 
The German organisation also avoids creating special institutions 
for different occupations. 

At present the whole of this organisation is still in its early 
siages. But since various bodies, such as the sports associations, 
tourist associations, popular librairies, and trade union schools, 
had been making substantial progress for many years back, it is 
certain that all the material is already available. According to 
the most recent information it appears that special attention is 





Cf. the article by M. T. Nisor : “ Workers’ Education in Belgium ”’, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931, pp. 55-74. 
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being paid to the satisfactory utilisation of the workers’ annual 
holidays, in particular for workers belonging to the National- 
Socialist Party. From the spring of 1934 onwards excursions 
lasting several days have been organised, both to different parts 
of Germany and, in the form of cruises, to other countries. 

In these three countries, Italy, Belgium, and Germany, it may 
therefore be said that there is a genuinely national and, what is 
more, official organisation for the utilisation of the workers’ 
spare time. It is possible that before long a similar movement 
may develop in Austria. 


In the U.S.S.R., too, the organisation of spare time facilities 
is centralised. In that country it is largely in the hands of the 
trade unions and inter-trade union federations, the Central Trade 
Union Council being the supreme authority for all institutions of 
this kind. In certain large towns, however, a particular form of 
institution has been organised which seems to be rather more 
directly under the municipal authorities. These are the “ parks 
for culture and rest”, the first of which was opened in Moscow 
in 1929. On the whole, these parks may be regarded as totalitarian 
spare time institutions. In them the workers, and up to a certain 
point the whole population, may practise sports, attend training 
courses, look on at plays, etc. Quite recently, too, the Union of 
Communist Youth (Komsomol) has been entrusted with the task 


” 1 


of acting as a sort of “ Commissariat for Recreation ”’. 


IV. 


In most other countries where comprehensive spare time 
institutions have been created they are the work of private organ- 
isations. These may be trade unions, as in Rumania, co-operative 
societies, as in France, or private bodies, as in the United States. 


In Rumania a Central Committee for Workers’ Education and 
Sports began to take shape in 1928. By 1930 it had become the 
centre for the whole workers’ sport and education movement in 
the country, and in January 1931 the General Trade Union 
Congress held at Bucarest decided to organise it on a permanent 
basis. It has five sections: (a) the “friends of childhood” ; 
(6) educational and cultural ; (c) workers’ libraries ; (d) musical 
and dramatic ; (e) sports. The dramatic and musical activities 
of the Central Committee for Workers’ Education and Sports are 





1 The Times, 26 Sept. 1984. 
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of particular interest. In the field of popular education its work 
has been somewhat hampered. 


In France the idea of a National Spare Time Committee goes 
back to conversations in 1919 between Albert Thomas, Charles 
Dulot, Firmin Gémier, Léon Jouhaux, leading co-operators, etc. 
In May 1929 the Congress of distributive co-operative societies 
held at Royan had before it a proposal to set up an institution 
to co-ordinate, direct, and organise the utilisation of the workers’ 
spare time. The question came up again in 1930 and was the 
subject of a resolution of the Congress held at Tours, which 
decided to set up a National Spare Time Committee. The work 
of this Committee is divided among several sections or offices, 
dealing respectively with educational activities, holiday resorts 
and hotels, travelling and excursions, entertainments and popular 
festivals, and spare time sports. Some of these activities are of 
particular interest. Thus the Holiday Resorts and Hotels Office 
has been able to acquire hotels where co-operators and workers 
can spend their holidays; it works in close touch with the 
Travelling and Excursions Office. As regards popular education, 
the National Spare Time Committee set up in 1932 an institute 
for vocational and social training. 


In the United States a private spare time association has been 
in existence for a considerable time. This body, formed in 1906 
under the name of the Playground and Recreation Association, 
has for some years been called the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. During the last few years it has considerably widened its 
field of activity, and in particular has taken advantage of the 
impetus given by the first International Recreation Congress, 
which was held at Los Angeles in 1932 in connection with the 
Olympic Games. Since the introduction of the N.R.A. it has been 
found necessary to pay even more attention than before to 
providing the population with the means of occupying themselves 
in their spare time. It is still too early to say what measures 
will ultimately be adopted. In certain States, however, recreation 
committees have been set up, probably at the instigation of the 
National Recreation Association. These committees have begun 
by making a sort of inventory of existing facilities. Thus the 
New York Recreation Committee has published a study entitled 
“Spend your Time”, which describes the various forms of 
recreation available at the present time. There has even been a 
question of organising “ service stations” in New York where 
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people may rest and cultivate their minds. In view of the 
resources already at the disposal of the population, which at 
present are perhaps not very widely known (an idea of their 
scope can be obtained from the report of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, Americans at Play, mentioned 
above), there can be no doubt that institutions of this kind have 
a prosperous future before them. The need for them is also 
being more widely felt owing to the tendency to reduce hours of 
work and to the raising of the age for admission of children to 
industrial employment. * 

It may seem curious that in the British countries there are no 
institutions of this kind. This is all the more remarkable in that 
all these countries, and in particular Great Britain, have been 
among the pioneers of the movement for recreation. It is suf- 
ficient to refer to certain movements, such as those for workers’ 
travel, adult education, settlements, etc. Besides, it is impossible 
not to recognise British influence in the modern development of 
sport. The fact remains, however, that in England in particular 
there are no institutions resembling the French spare time com- 
mittees, much less the Italian Dopolavoro. 


Wa 


After the above account of the totalitarian institutions for the 
ulilisation of spare time in certain countries, it is necessary to 
point out that in these countries, just as in others, there are 
institutions corresponding to certain spare time activities which 
are quite independent of the institutions described above. More- 
over, they have felt the need of getting into touch with similar 
institutions in other countries, with the result that very powerful 
international bodies have been formed which clearly satisfy 
definite needs. 

In regard to sport, reference must first be made to the 
Socialist Workers’ Sports International’, formed in 1920 at 
Lucerne, which is in close touch with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and the Labour and Socialist 
International. Although this international organisation has been 





1 Public opinion is very strong on this point, and is concerned not only with 
the present, but with the future. According to H. Braucner (Recreation, March 
1934), “ Soon we shall have a new generation that has not made a god of work, 
that does not apologise for ‘ having fun’. ” 

2 There is also the Red Sports International at Moscow, which is affiliated to 
the Third (Communist) International. 
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shaken by the withdrawal of the German organisations 
during 1933, it still remains the centre of an extremely active 
movement. It should be noted that the Federation does not 
confine itself to promoting physical exercises, gymnastics, and 
sports, but also seeks to exert an intellectual and moral influence 
over its members. Thus on the one hand it organises physical 
training, and on the other Socialist education. It has branches 
in a large number of countries ; the strongest, apart from those 
in Germany, which are no longer affiliated, are in Czechoslovakia. 
The Federation usually holds congresses coinciding with the 
international meetings known as “ Workers’ Olympiads”, the 
first of which was held at Frankfort-on-Main in 1925 and the 
second at Vienna in 1931. 

The International Office for Allotments and Workers’ Gardens, 
founded in October 1926, comprises 15 national associations in 
Europe. It aims at encouraging workers to do agricultural work 
during their spare time by helping them to acquire a plot of land. 
The fundamental idea underlying the movement is that gardening 
has an economic, moral, and educational value. The movement 
has made remarkable progress, especially during the recent 
depression, for the workers have learnt that gardening is a means 
not only of occupying enforced leisure, but also of making a 
substantial contribution to the resources of the family. It is 
estimated that at present there are 5 million workers’ allotments 
cultivated for the benefit of over 22 million persons. 


The World Association for Adult Education, founded in 1918, 
comprises a large number of national associations. It has a 
central information office and publishes a Bulletin, annual 
reports, etc. The work of its national sections takes rather various 
forms. Each tends to specialise in a particular form of education : 
for instance, in Germany, at least until 1933, the workers 
education associations paid most attention to the training of trade 
union officials ; in Czechoslovakia the aim is to promote physical 
training and develop the citizen’s sense of responsibility ; in the 
English-speaking countries the chief object is to further general 
education. The methods used vary very much. In Czecho- 
slovakia the “ Sokols ” movement organises excursions, theatrical 
performances, courses in general subjects, and libraries. In some 
countries more use is made of the possibilities of broadcasting. 
In the English-speaking countries parliamentary schools have 
been set up in which the technique of parliamentary debating 
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and legislative machinery is taught. In France adult education 
is based primarily on continuation classes and similar institutions 
supplementing the work of the public schools. * 

The international organisations mentioned above, besides 
being directly interested in the organisation of spare time 
facilities, have already done active work in this direction. There 
are also a number of other international organisations which are 
closely following the movement. Thus the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions has paid special attention to the develop- 
ment of workers’ education. In 1923 it started a Workers’ 
Education Section, which organised an international conference 
at Oxford. In 1926 the International Trade Union Committee for 
Young Workers and Workers’ Education was formed. In 1929 
the means of stimulating trade union initiative in the field of 
workers’ education were studied at Amsterdam. One of the 
Federation’s most noteworthy activities is the organisation of 
international schools and “ weeks’, consisting of courses lasting 
a limited period only, such as the summer schools organised at 
Oxford in 1924, at Brunnswik and Prague in 1925, and at 
Brussels in 1926. 

The Christian trade unions are also interested in everything 
connected with the workers’ spare time. In particular, the young 
Catholic workers’ organisations, especially in Belgium and 
France, are very active in this field. 

The Y.M.C.A. includes among its many activities the pro- 
vision of recreation for its members during their spare time. 

To make the list complete it would be necessary to mention 
several institutions which have not yet developed very far, such 
as the International Organisation of Amateur Actors, the Inter- 
national Youth Hostels Movement, the Labour Wireless Inter- 
national, etc. 


VI. 


This brief account of the attempts, both national and inter- 
national, to organise action for promoting the satisfactory 
utilisation of the workers’ spare time obviously cannot have 
exhausted the subject. A mere list of all the activities under- 
taken for this purpose would extend to a considerable length, and 
even so would not give a complete picture of the movement, for 





1 During the last two years the trade unions affiliated to the French General 
Confederation of Labour have been setting up workers’ institutes and labour 
colleges. 
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there are many other directions in which there is now a definite 
interest in the growth of measures, not only popular but also 
intellectual and even industrial, in favour of spare time. And it 
is to be expected that in the near future this interest will spread 
tv yet wider circles, for in regard to spare time, as with any 
other form of human activity, account must be taken of boih 
sides, of consumption and of production alike. Some idea has 
been given above of the multiplicity and variety of needs in this 
field ; but no corresponding picture of production has been given. 
The cinema, wireless, and the manufacture of sports equipment 
have been mentioned by way of example; to these should of 
course be added the hotel industry, the motor car and bicycle 
industry, perhaps soon aviation (including gliding), and others. 
There is also a fundamental factor in the proper utilisation of 
leisure that must not be forgotten, namely, housing, with every- 
thing that this means for the building industry and town plan- 
ning. The theatre industry is also interested in the spare time 
movement, which is indeed a vital question for it in view of 
the development of the cinema industry. But there is no need 
to dwell on all the prospects open to different industries, not only 
to those directly interested in the movement, but also to the 
many others that will be indirectly affected. 

If the movement is to succeed, it needs a co-ordination of 
effort, a sort of plan, to use the fashionable term. As described 
above, certain countries already have totalitarian organisations 
for the development of different kinds of spare time occupation. 
It remains to ask whether anything of the kind has been done 
in the international field. 

Very little can be found from this point of view. Until quite 
recently there has been nothing but the enunciation of certain 
ideas and principles, and the era of practical action is still to 
come. As a matter of fact, the question of the utilisation of 
workers’ spare time was raised by the adoption after the world 
war of the Washington Convention on the eight-hour day. It was 
next placed directly on the agenda of the International Labour 
Conference in 1924. At that Session the Conference, by a very 
large majority, adopted a Recommendation which indicated 
various means of ensuring that the workers shall have the 
undiminished enjoyment of the hours of freedom secured to them, 
and, after referring to measures of social hygiene, finally recom- 
mended that the States Members should encourage institutions 
intended to facilitate the workers’ spare time activities. It would 
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be hazardous to attempt to determine what influence this 
Recommendation has had on subsequent events. It may be noted, 
however, that in Italy the Dopolavoro movement became a 
national institution in 1925, that in Belgium the Higher Council 
for Popular Education was founded in 1930, while in France, 
under the influence of Albert Thomas, the National Spare Time 
Committee was formed at about the same date, and Rumania 
obtained its Central Committee for Workers’ Education and 
Sports in 1931. ) 

Even if the formation of these new bodies is not to be 
regarded as a direct outcome of the 1924 Recommendation, it 
must in any case be noted that the States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation have not ceased to follow closely 
the action taken to give effect to the Recommendation, and to 
keep the International Labour Office informed on the subject. * 

Although since 1924 the International Labour Conference has 
given no further indications as to what can be done in the inter- 
national field in regard to workers’ spare time, the International 
Labour Office has closely followed the question. It has published 
important studies on workers’ housing.? As regards physical 
training, in March 1929 it called a meeting of experts (including 
sports doctors) for purposes of consultation. In the field of 
workers’ education the Office, giving effect to a resolution sub- 
mitted to the Conference in 1930 by Mr. Léon Jouhaux, has 
studied the question of workers’ education in relation to organised 
labour. Finally, in order to avoid overlapping the Office applied 
to the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, which 
has undertaken and concluded two comprehensive enquiries? into 
the part played by popular libraries and popular arts in connex- 
ion with workers’ spare time. In agreement with the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the International Educational Cinemato- 





1 See, for instance, in the Official Bulletin of the International Labour Office 
the information supplied by the Governments to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations on the measures taken in regard to the Recommendations, 
‘This information was collected in the report submitted to the International Labour 
Conference in 1932, which analyses the particulars given by the Governments 
on the effect given to the Recommendations adopted by the International Labour 
Conference. Finally, the various issues of the I.L.0. Year-Book, in the section on 
“ Utilisation of Spare Time ’’, contain information on the effect given to the 1924 
Recommendation. 

2 European Housing Problems since the War; Studies and Reports, Series G, 
No. 1; Geneva, 1924; vir + 484 pp. Housing Policy in Europe: Cheap Home 
Building ; Studies and Reports, Series G, No. 3; Geneva, 1930; xm + 378 pp. 

3 See above, p. 587, footnote *. . 
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graphic Institute at Rome is studying the part played by the 
cinema in the workers’ spare time.* As regards workers’ gardens 
and allotments, there is collaboration between the Internationa} 
Labour Office and the International Office for Workers’ Gardens. 
and Allotments. In response to a request made at the beginning 
of 1932 by the President of this association, the International 
Labour Office despatched a circular letter to the States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, and the replies 
received show that in different countries considerable attention 
has been devoted to developing this form of spare time facilities. 

Two other attempts have been made to give international 
impetus and co-ordination to the various measures for the 
utilisation of spare time. These are the International Spare Time 
Congress held at Liége in 1930 and the International Recreation 
Congress held at Los Angeles in 1932 at the time of the Olympic 
Games. 

The first International Congress on Workers’ Spare Time was. 
held at Liége on 7 and 8 June 1930 and was attended by 
300 delegates from 18 countries, together with official repre- 
sentatives of 14 Governments and of the International Labour 
Office. A large number of reports were submitted to it.” Among 
the resolutions adopted reference may be made to one which 
proposed not only that another Congress should be organised at 
the earliest possible date, but also that an international com- 
mittee should be set up to encourage and co-ordinate the work 
done in different countries for securing for the workers, in 
every branch of popular education, a wholesome and judicious 
utilisation of their spare time. 

The first International Recreation Congress, held at Los 
Angeles in 1932, was organised by the United States National 
Recreation Association and was attended by about 700 delegates 
from 29 countries. Apart from the plenary sittings of a general 
nature, the Congress set up 21 special groups for sports, rural 
leisure, popular arts, etc. The resolutions adopted laid stress 
on the development of sports grounds and the part to be taken 
in this by municipal authorities. The Congress declared that 





1 Recently, during the Congress on Educational Cinematography held in April 
1934, reference was made to the future collaboration of the Institute with national 
and international organisations in regard to the cinema. The cinema in fact plays 
a very important part in the workers’ spare time and could also do so in another 
way by educating the public in the utilisation of spare time. 

2 See above, p. 587, footnote ?. 
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it was necessary to organise a second Recreation Congress in 
Berlin during the week preceding the Olympic Games of 1936. * 


VII. 


Here, then, is what has already been done to co-ordinate 
initiative on international lines. It must be recognised that in 
the desire to arrive at tangible results, all the various national 
and international movements tend to centre round the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. There are difficulties, however. 
These are not constitutional, since the competence of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in this field has been rightly 
recognised by the Treaties of Peace ; but they are practical, for 
the International Labour Office cannot alone undertake a task 
op. this scale, the conditions for which include constant and 
intensive propaganda, which, at least at the beginning, must 
have behind it the faith and conviction of an apostle. 

For some time the first Director of the International Labour 
Office, Albert Thomas, had been considering means of giving 
effect to the resolution submitted in 1930 to the first Inter- 
national Spare Time Congress at Liége. Albert Thomas, who 
had previously devoted much energy to the creation of the 
National Spare Time Committee in France, had for several 
months been cherishing the idea of a sort of international spare 
time committee which would bring together all persons interested 
in this vital question. The disappearance of the leader has not 
meant the foundering of the idea. Thanks to the determination 
of certain persons whom temporary difficulties could not daunt, 
the idea has been given final shape. A meeting was held in 
Geneva on 29 June 1934, with the collaboration of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the International Institute of Intellectua} 
Co-operation, and the International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute, at which the following organisations were represented : 
the Belgian Higher Council for Popular Education, the Italian 
National Spare Time Institution, the National Recreation Associa- 
tion of the United States, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Socialist Workers’ Sports International, the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade Unions, the International 
Office for Workers’ Gardens and Allotments, the Central Work- 
ers’ Institute of the French General Confederation of Labour. 
It decided to set up an International Committee on Workers’ 





1 Ibid. 
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Spare Time, and adopted a provisional constitution which in 
Articles 1 and 2 sets forth the general objects of the Committee 
as follows : 


1. The objects of the International Committee on Workers’ 
Spare Time shall be to co-ordinate the work of the existing national 
and international organisations which aim at developing facilities for 
the free and healthy use of the spare time of the masses ; and to es- 
tablish new organisations with similar aims. The Committee shall 
collaborate in the holding of international meetings and of congresses 
concerned with the use of workers’ spare time. The Committee shall 
issue a periodical publication. 

2. The International Committee on Workers’ Spare Time shall, 
on conditions laid down by agreement, establish relations with the 
International Labour Office, whose competence in this respect is 
established by the Treaties of Peace and by the Recommendation of 
1924 concerning the development of facilities for the utilisation of 
workers’ spare time. 


The International Committee on Workers’ Spare Time 
includes both active and associate members. It will meet at 
least once a year ; the first meeting is to be held in May 1935 
at Brussels at the time of the World Exhibition. The agenda 
of this meeting includes some of the problems relating to the 
means of action of the new organisation, such as the inter- 


national exchange of workers attending workers’ courses or 
universities, and international co-operation between workers’ 
musical, dramatic, and sports societies. A special section of the 
World Exhibition is to be devoted to the question of the workers’ 
spare time, and will give some idea of the work already done 
in this field. 

This is the first step towards bringing all the powerful bodies 
interested in the question into touch with each other, thus 
making it possible to embark on the next step, which is to draw 
up the main principles of international action in certain fields - 
where ideas have already taken shape, but where the available 
resources have still to be co-ordinated with a view to continuous 
and well-directed activity. 





Productive Works in Greece : 
Land Reclamation and Settlement in Macedonia 


by 


~ 


A. DoMESTICHOS 


Director-General of Agriculture and Land Settlement 
in Macedonia and Thrace 


Readers of the International Labour Review are already 
familiar with the resolution adopted by the Eighteenth Session of 
the Conference requesting the Governing Body to ask the Office 
for periodical reports on the measures taken or proposed in 
different countries on the subject of public works, with special 
reference to their possible effects on employment. In connection 
with this resolution the following article will be read with 
interest. In it the author describes in turn the various aspects 
—technical, social, financial, and economic—of an important 
scheme for the reclamation and improvement of an area of about 
four hundred square miles of low-lying land in Macedonia and 
Thrace, and the measures taken to develop it, not only as a 
means of promoting national economic development, but pri- 
marily for the social purposes of relieving overcrowding in the 
towns, enlarging the inadequate holdings of the peasants, and 
generally improving the conditions of living in the country. 


HE valleys of Salonica and Seres in Macedonia had long 
suffered from vast floods caused by the waters of the 
Rivers Axion, Aliakmon, and Strumon which flow through them 
and by a number of other mountain streams. In more recent 
years, and particularly during the melting of the snows, owing 
to the torrential nature of these rivers and the fact that their 
beds were gradually filled up with large deposits of loose 
material, considerable areas were rendered useless for cultivation 
by the constant shifting of the river beds, and hundreds of 
thousands of stremmas* were periodically inundated by their 





2 1 stremma = 10 ares = 0.247 acre. 
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flood-waters, which destroyed cultivation and formed extensive 
fever-breeding swamps constituting a very grave danger to the 
local population. 

In the course of time the inhabitants of these valleys grew 
tired of devoting money and labour to the cultivation of land 
exposed to almost certain danger, and confined themselves to 
farming small areas entirely inadequate for their support, 
abandoning those where the risk of flood was greatest. Of the 
latter type of land, only a small section was planted with spring 
crops in years when the danger of flood passed over in time, 
the remaining and major portion being given over to pasture. 

This situation was unsatisfactory enough for the established 
indigenous population, but it became wholly intolerable after the 
establishment of refugee communities in closely planted settle- 
ments throughout the district. After the disastrous events of 
1922 in Asia Minor and the exchange of populations between 
Greece and Turkey which followed them, the Greek Government, 
although fully aware of the conditions just described, never- 
theless found itself obliged, in order to check the influx of still 
more refugees of a definitely rural type into the already over- 
crowded urban centres, to settle thousands of families on land 
which was not only extremely unhealthy but also of doubtful 
productivity. In order to avoid creating an extremely serious 
social problem, however, it thereby tacitly accepted the obliga- 
tion to put in hand the necessary hydraulic works without delay. 
It was thus the need to improve sanitary conditions, to protect 
the flooded areas, to extend the inadequate holdings granted to 
both the indigenous farmers and the refugee settlers by reclaim- 
ing fresh land, and to relieve the pressure of population in the 
overcrowded urban centres, that made it imperative for the 
State to undertake the schemes of hydraulic works in the valleys 
of Salonica and Seres. 

In considering the productive works in Macedonia, therefore, 
and in discussing the methods adopted for the disposal and 
exploitation of the reclaimed lands, it is essential to bear in mind 
that the schemes were inspired primarily by considerations of 
public utility and the improvement of national economic condi- 
tions, rather than by the expectation of their furnishing a satis- 
factory direct return on the invested capital. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SCHEMES 


The scheme of works in the Salonica valley comprises the 
follewing operations : 

(1) draining Lakes Artzan and Amatovo by constructing a 
canal to evacuate their waters into the River Axios ; 


(2) correcting the banks of the Rivers Aliakmon, Axios, and 
Galikos, so as to protect the land in the valley from flood ; 


(3) draining Lake Yanitsa and the marshy area along the 
course of the River Loudia by constructing a peripheral canal 
to collect and discharge into the Aliakmon the waters of the 
mountain streams and of the River Boda, which now flow into 
Lake Yanitsa, and by deepening and widening the bed of the 
Loudia which discharges the waters of Lake Yanitsa into the sea ; 

(4) diverting the mouth of the Axios towards the extremity 
of the Gulf of Salonica in order to prevent the silting up of the 
harbour of Salonica ; 

(5) irrigating the largest possible area of the lands protected 
and drained as a result of the foregoing schemes. 


The works in the Seres valley aim at: 


(1) protecting the land in the valley against flooding by the 
mountain streams and by the River Strumon by diverting and 
deepening the latter’s bed throughout its course ; 

(2) draining Lake Achinos and the marshy areas in the 
valley ; 

(3) correcting the banks of the various mountain streams : 


(4) irrigating the land in the valley by means of the River 
Strumon and the newly formed storage lake of Kerkina, which 
is to serve on the one hand as a deposit for the material brought 
down by the streams, and on the other as a reservoir for the 
irrigation of the land during the summer. 


The firm which has been granted the contract for the schemes 
in the Seres Valley has also been entrusted with the task of 
draining the marshes of Philippi in the valley of Drama and 
protecting the lands subject to inundation by the various 
mountain streams. 

As a result of the execution of the schemes described as 
briefly as possible below, the following areas of reclaimed land 
will become available : 
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(1) Valley of Salonica : 
Draining of Lakes Artzan and Amatovo, repre- 
senting a total area of 48,500 stremmas 46,500 
Draining of Lake Yanitsa and the Loudia marshes 297,000 


Draining of marshy areas around the former 
mouth of the Axios 89,000 


Total 882,500 


Stremmas 


Deducting from this figure, which represents the total area of 
the land to be reclaimed, 28,500 stremmas (8,500 in the Artzan 
and Amatovo areas and 20,000 around the present mouths of the 
Axios and Loudia) which consist of salt-bearing and sandy soil 
and are therefore unsuitable for cultivation, and estimating at 
10 per cent. or 35,000 stremmas the area to be occupied by the 
remaining works (drainage system and roads), some 319,000 
stremmas of new land will remain available for cultivation. 

The works will also safeguard a further area of 300,000 
stremmas against flood. 


(2) Valleys of Seres and Drama : Stremmas 


Draining of Lake Achinos 115,000 
Draining of marshes 232,000 
Draining of the Philippi marshes 90,000 


Total 437,000 


Again deducting from this figure the 10 per cent. which the 
additional works and roads may be expected to occupy, the new 
area made available for cultivation will amount to 394,000 
stremmas. 

The area protected from flood in these valleys may be roughly 
estimated at a further 300,000 stremmas. 

These schemes would have been incomplete and unable to 
fulfil their cbjects of increasing the size of the peasants’ holdings 
and relieving overcrowding in the towns, had not measures 
simultaneously been taken to provide for the irrigation of wide 
areas in the valleys of Salonica, Seres, and Drama. The plans 
for the Seres valley provide for the irrigation of 444,000 strem- 
mas of land. Those for the other two valleys have not yet been 
established, but it is expected that they will cover 200,000 strem- 
mas in the Drama valley and 800,000 in the Salonica valley. The 
latter area is to be irrigated by means of the Rivers Aliakmon, 
Axios, and Boda and Lake Doiran, as well as from various minor 
sources. As, however, it is not yet known whether the plans will 
take into account the full volume of the River Axios, which 
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before entering Greece flows through part of the neighbouring 
territory of Serbia and may therefore be used by that country, 
or whether the irrigation of the whole of the Salonica area will 
repay the heavy expense involved, it is probably wiser to take 
as the basis of our estimate a figure of 400,000 stremmas as 
more nearly approaching the truth. 

According to the foregoing calculations, therefore, the 
schemes as a whole will have the following results : 


Stremmas 


Areas made available for cultivation by the 
draining of lakes and marshes 718,000 
Flood protection 600,000 
Irrigation 1,044,000 
The schemes already executed have provided flood protection 
for all the above-mentioned areas and made available for cultiva- 
tion 440,000 stremmas of land reclaimed from lakes and marshes 


as follows : 
Stremmas 


83,000 
85,000 
120,000 
282,000 


Total 440,000 


Cost OF THE SCHEMES 


Wishing to put these schemes in hand at the earliest possible 
date, and unable to meet their cost out of its budget, the Greek 
Government found itself obliged to have recourse to foreign 
loans. These loans, issued in 1928 and 1931 at 82 and 84 per 
cent. respectively, bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. and are 
repayable within 40 years. They amounted to £4,000,000 and 
£4,600,000 sterling respectively. 

The funds provided by these loans served to finance not only 
the hydraulic works, which were allotted a sum of £3,833,538, 
but also the road-building schemes which were initiated on a 
wide scale at the same time, and the newly-founded Land Bank 
of Greece. 

As the necessary technical staff was not available in Greece, 
the contracts for the schemes were given to foreign firms, namely, 
the Foundation Company of New York for the Salonica valley, 
and John Monks and Sons and the Ulen Company for the Seres 
and Drama valleys. These firms undertook to plan and carry 
out the schemes in accordance with estimates of their cost. 
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The probable cost of the schemes in the Salonica valley was 
estimated at $33,962,000, and of those in the Seres and Drama 
valleys at $20,882,000. 

To-day, on the basis of later and more accurate estimates and 
in view of the altered economic conditions, the total cost is 
expected to amount to $18,000,000 for the Salonica valley and 
$16,000,000 for the Seres and Drama valleys, making $34,000,000 
in all. From this sum, however, may be deducted about $420,000, 
which represents the estimated cost of the scheme for diverting 
the river Axios and which cannot reasonably be included in the 
charges on the land itself, since it is intended not to improve the 
land but to protect the harbour of Salonica. Hence the total 
expenditure on the land is reduced to $33,580,000. 

Of the loans issued in 1928 and 1931 a total of £3,833,538 
had been allotted to the hydraulic works up to 1932. Unfortunately, 
however, the ensuing economic depression and the consequent 
inability of Greece to obtain on foreign markets the funds 
necessary to pay the companies threw the national authorities 
onto their own resources ; as it was impossible to find the whole 
of the annual sums required in the budget, it became necessary 
to slow down the tempo of the works and make their completion 
depend on budget possibilities. The sums so far allotted to these 
schemes are 329 million drachmas in 1932-33, 288 million in 
1933-34, and 250 million in 1934-35. 

The completion of the hydraulic works themselves will not, 
however, represent the end of State expenditure on the schemes. 
It is obvious that land which has been under water for centuries, 
like that of Lakes Yanitsa and Achinos and the Philippi marshes, 
will need further preparation to make it fit for use, entailing 
further and not inconsiderable expenditure. 

From this standpoint the reclaimed lands may be divided into 
three categories: (a) land which may immediately be put into 
cultivation and rendered productive by the ordinary methods of 
farming; (b) land which cannot be cultivated before being 
cleared of reeds and prepared by methods which are not within 
the peasants’ scope (caterpillar tractors and special ploughs); 
(c) lands where natural conditions must be improved by con- 
structing a close network of drains, clearing, and repeated plough- 
ing by tractors. 

The first category comprises the marshy areas of the Seres 
valley and small sections of the outer zone of Lakes Yanitsa and 
Achinos and of the marshy districts of the Loudia and Philippi, 
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making an area of about 263,000 stremmas in all, distributed as 


follows : 
Stremmas 





Seres 210,000 
Philippi 18,000 
Achinos 10,000 
Loudia 15,000 
Yanitsa 10,000 





Total 263,000 


The second category includes the beds of Lakes Artzan and 
Amatovo, and the remainder of the marshes of the Loudia and 
of the outer zone of Lakes Yanitsa and Achinos, making a total 
area of about 188,000 stremmas distributed as follows : 


Stremmas 


Artzan and Amatovo 33,000 
Loudia 40,000 
Achinos 15,000 
Yanitsa 100,000 


Total 188,000 





The third category comprises the inner zone and centre of 
Lake Yanitsa and probably also Lake Achinos and the Philippi 
marshes, making 262,000 stremmas in all. These lands, which 
formed the lowest part of the lakes and are for the most part 
covered by a thick layer of peat, will require the construction of 
a close triple system of drains to facilitate the rapid evacuation of 
their waters, harrowing to a considerable depth by mechanical 
means in order to mix the subsoil with the organic substances, 
and repeated working over of the soil to eradicate weeds and 
rushes and open it up to the action of the air. Lastly, the whole 
area will have to be provided with the necessary network of 
roads. 

It is thus evident from what has been said that although 
fortunately the major part of the new lands is either ready for 
immediate cultivation or needs comparatively little expenditure 
on improvement, there are also areas of considerable extent 
which cannot be made productive without further economic 
sacrifices on the part of the State. 

As these areas have only recently been uncovered, and as the 
secondary drainage system has not yet been constructed nor a 
survey of the land carried out, it is impossible at this stage to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy the additional expenditure 
3 
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required. A tentative estimate of the cost of the supplementary 
schemes for surface drainage, road making, and land improve- 
ment may however be made on the following lines. 

As the secondary drains, the cost of which is included in the 
figures given above (expenditure of the Foundation and Ulen 
Companies), are to be constructed so as to discharge at distances 
of 1 kilometre apart into the main drainage system, it may be 
estimated that the third series evacuating into them will have to 
be constructed at average intervals of 250 metres. These drainage 
ditches will have an average depth of 1 metre and will be 
trapezoid in section ; the volume to be excavated on each strip of 
250 stremmas (250 metres wide by 1,000 metres long) will be 
1,750 cubic metres, representing a cost of 70 drachmas per 
stremma (at a rate of 10 drachmas per cubic metre). 

As regards the road system, it may be reckoned that each 
strip of 250 stremmas will be served by two roads, one along 
each side of the secondary drains, making a total length of 
500 metres. 

The building of this network of secondary rural roads, carried 
out by machinery of the grader type by the State Service for 
Mechanical Cultivation, will cost about 2,500 drachmas for every 
kilometre of road 6 metres wide. This of course assumes that 
the roads will be without any kind of surfacing and will require 
constant maintenance. The cost of these secondary roads will 
amount to 5 drachmas per stremma ; to this must be added the 
cost of building two crossings in each strip of 250 stremmas over 
the third series of drains, at a probable cost of 5,000 drachmas 
each, or 40 drachmas per stremma. 

Apart from these secondary roads it will also be necessary to 
provide for the construction of main roads with a _ semi- 
permanent surface to link up the most important agricultural 
centres along the borders of the lakes in practically straight lines 
running through the former lake beds. The length of these main 
roads may be reckoned at 100 kilometres for Lake Yanitsa and 
10 kilometres for Lake Achinos. They will not be necessary for 
the other lakes and marshy districts, which cover scattered and 
comparatively small areas or are divided into narrow strips and 
can therefore be served by the existing rural roads. 

These roads will cost about 250,000 drachmas per kilometre, 
to which must be added the cost of six bridges at about 1,000,000 
drachmas each—four over the main drains for Lake Yanitsa, one: 
_ over the Loudia, and one over the Strumon. Thus the total cost 
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of these works will amount to 33,500,000 drachmas, or 47 drach- 
mas per stremma for the whole drained area of 713,000 stremmas. 

Lastly, the land will require the following clearing and 
improvement operations, the cost of which will constitute a 
further burden on the State. 

The land belonging to the first category (263,000 stremmas) 
has already been cleared for cultivation by the neighbouring: 
farmers and does not call for any further State expenditure. 

The second zone of land will require the following operations, 
carried out by means of the caterpillar tractors owned by the 
State Service for Mechanical Cultivation: (a) harrowing to a 
depth of 30 centimetres in order to stir up the organic sub- 
stances and mix them with the subsoil, at a cost of 90 drachmas 
per stremma; (b) ploughing with a view to further mixing the 
soil and subsoil and exposing them to the action of the air, at a 
cost of 75 drachmas per stremma; (c) treatment with disk 
harrows and cultivators in order to break up and level the 
ground, at a cost of 40 drachmas per stremma. 

All these operations together will require an expenditure of 
205 drachmas per stremma, or 38,500,000 drachmas for the total 
area of 188,000 stremmas in the second zone. 

The third zone will require, in addition to the foregoing 
operations, a third ploughing also costing 75 drachmas per 
stremma, and an extra treatment with the disk harrow, since this 
land needs more extensive working and aerating and further 
ploughing to clear it of weeds, rushes, turf, etc. 

The cost of improvement per stremma for this zone will 
amount to 320 drachmas, or 83,800,000 drachmas for the whole 
area of 262,000 stremmas. 

On this basis, therefore, the average cost of improving 
the whole drained area of 713,000 stremmas will amount to 
171 drachmas per stremma. 

For the whole area of 713,000 stremmas the average cost per 
stremma of the supplementary works which will have to be 
effected at the expense of the State may thus be summed up as 
follows : 

Drachmas 


Third series of drains 70 
Secondary network of roads with crossings 45 
Main roads with six bridges 47 
Ploughing and improvement 171 


Average cost per stremma 833 
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As regards the third series of drains especially, it is true that 
over a great part of the area (e.g. the Loudia district, the marshes 
in the Seres valley) these will need to be much less close together 
than is allowed for in the foregoing estimate; against this, 
however, they will probably have to be closer in certain partic- 
ularly damp regions, such as the lower ground at the centre of 
the lakes. As other work on the soil, such as levelling and 
excavating, will also probably be needed, the above estimate of 
115 drachmas per stremma for the third series of drains and the 
secondary roads, averaged over the whole extent of 713,000 
stremmas, may be taken as approximately correct. 

The aggregate cost of all supplementary work, including 
drainage, road making, and the improvement of the reclaimed 
land, will therefore amount for the whole area to 237,400,000 
drachmas (713,000 X 333). Apart from this amount, however, 
the State will also have to find funds for the building of new 
settlements to house families now living in the towns, a point 
which will be dealt with more fully below in discussing the 
disposal of the land. 

The net area available for settlement will be 195,000 strem- 
mas, on which it will be possible to establish 3,900 new families. 

Taking the cost of building a homestead consisting of two 
rooms, a stable, and a barn at 35,000 drachmas and allowing 
20,000 drachmas for the purchase of farm equipment (a plough, 
a harrow, two animals, and one vehicle) for each family, the 
expenditure required for the 3,900 families will be 214,500,000 
drachmas. To this must be added a further sum of 30,000,000 
drachmas in all for the provision of a water supply, the building 
of schools and churches, and other public utility work for the 
score or so of settlements to be established, the total cost of 
which will therefore amount to 244,500,000 drachmas. 

It should be noted that these estimates do not include the 
cost of the first year’s cultivation, sowing, reaping, threshing, etc., 
since this is to be undertaken by the State Service for Mechanical 
Cultivation with its owa machinery, the cost being deducted from 
the first harvest. Similarly, no allowance is made for the mainten- 
ance of the families during the first year, since it is proposed 
to install them in the new settlements at the harvest season. 

As will be seen below, the remaining land is to be distributed 
among the neighbouring settlements, so that the State will not be 
called upon to make any contribution towards installation. 
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Taking into account the above expenditure on supple- 
mentary works, which amounts to 482,000,000 drachmas 
(237,400,000 ++ 244,500,000), and adding the 3,723,500,000 drach- 
mas already spent on the schemes or required for their comple- 
tion, the aggregate cost of the whole enterprise will thus amount 
to 4,205,500,000 drachmas. 


METHODS OF DISPOSAL AND EXPLOITATION OF THE 
New LANnpDs 


In view of the great national importance of these productive 
works, it was only natural that the methods of their disposal and 
exploitation should be eagerly discussed by all who were 
competent to express an opinion, and in particular by economic 
and technical circles. Studies, memoranda, and lectures were 
used to bring to the Government’s notice the solutions regarded 
in various quarters as likely to ensure the successful exploitation 
of the new lands. Some of these proposed the setting up of an 
autonomous State organ, with the co-operation of the banks, 
which should cultivate and improve the land during the first few 
years and later hand it over to the peasants on specified terms. 
Others recommended that the land should be ceded to companies 
which would also undertake to transfer it gradually to the 
peasants designated by the Government. These suggestions, 
which were based on the principle that the exploitation of the 
lands should be treated as a purely economic enterprise, and 
aimed at relieving the State of further expense while ensuring 
more thorough improvement of the soil, undoubtedly offered 
many advantages; but they would have postponed the final 
settlement of the peasants for at least ten years. 

In order to appreciate the full significance of this drawback, 
it must be remembered that while Macedonia was under Turkish 
rule and for some years afterwards the land in these valleys, with 
very minor exceptions, had been concentrated in the hands of a 
number of Turkish and Greek landowners, and formed large 
estates (chiftliks) cultivated on the share-farming system. In 1917, 
anticipating the long-smouldering rising of the peasants and the 
impossibility of quelling it with the aid of the soldiers, who were 
about to return to their homes, and wishing also to make every 
peasant cultivating the land the owner of a family holding (i.e. 
sufficient to support himself and his family), the Government 
passed the first legislative measures to break up the large estates 
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throughout Greece. While the war continued it was impossible to 
apply these laws in Macedonia, where the situation consequently 
remained unchanged until 1922, after certain provisional meas- 
ures had been taken to safeguard the tenure and rights of cultiva- 
tion of the share-farmers. The exchange of populations which 
followed the collapse of the Asia Minor front in that year created 
a new situation in Macedonia, making it necessary temporarily 
to set aside the provisions of the Agrarian Act which, as just 
indicated, expropriated the large estates and provided that all 
the peasants settled on them should be granted a parcel of land 
Sufficient to support them. 

When it is recalled that in place of the 200,000 Turks who 
left Macedonia there flowed into it 430,000 peasant refugees, it 
will readily be understood that the new situation thus created 
made it imperative to set aside the principle of the family 
holding and to make immediate provision for the new arrivals. 
This could not be done save at the expense of the old or recently 
established smallholders, whether these were former local share- 
farmers or refugee settlers. Hence villages which formerly 
accommodated 100 Turkish families were now made to hold 130 
to 150 refugee households, and the total number of share-farmers 
and refugees settled on the big expropriated estates was often 
more than double what the land could adequately support. 

The result of this situation was to restrict the average peasant 
holding to an area of between 30 and 35 stremmas, and it was 
even not uncommon for holdings of 16, 18, or 20 stremmas to be 
granted, an area totally inadequate to enable any small farming 
enterprise of the type prevailing in Macedonia to be successfully 
carried on. 

Hence, in deciding how to distribute and exploit the reclaimed 
lands, two alternatives were open to the State. It could either 
ignore the existing situation, postpone until a more favourable 
juncture the satisfaction of the rightful claims of the peasants, 
who had endured these conditions for ten years and were 
persistently demanding the extension of their holdings, and cede 
the land to an autonomous public body or company with a view 
to ensuring its improvement without cost to the State; or it 
could proceed immediately to distribute the lands, itself assuming 
financial responsibility for any improvement required. Ultimately, 
after wavering for some time between these two solutions, the 
social aspect of the problem was allowed to predominate, and it 
was decided to distribute the land among the peasants immediately. 
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It may be pointed out that this solution was perfectly practicable, 
since, as already stated, about half the reclaimed land was 
either ready for immediate cultivation or required only a 
minimum of expenditure to make it so. 

The Act issued in this connection, No. 5783 of 26 June 1933, 
and the Legislative Decree of 23 February 1934, provided for the 
disposal and exploitation of the land reclaimed by the drainage 
schemes in Macedonia, and laid down the terms on which they 
were to be ceded to the peasants. 

The most important provisions of these measures are as 
follows : 


(a) The villages on the borders and in the vicinity of the 
works are granted the areas necessary to complete their holdings, 
which must not, however, exceed 50 stremmas of non-irrigated 
or 40 stremmas of irrigated land. 


(b) Payment is to be made for the extra land granted; the 
price may not exceed the cost of the works for the corresponding 
area, and if this is considered excessive it may be reduced by not 
more than half. This last provision was rendered necessary by 
the fact that thé productivity of the reclaimed lands varies, so 
that it would have been unfair to fix the same price for every 
holding. The holders of these extra parcels are to pay for them 
in kind at the rate of 20 per cent. of spring crops and 25 per cent. 
of autumn crops. 


(c) Until the final determination of the claimants to the land 
and of the exact areas to be granted, the peasants working the 
land are required to pay in lieu of rent a share of their produce 
varying from 20 to 40 per cent. according to the nature of the 
crop and the cost to the State of clearing the land. 


(d) . The holdings must be cultivated systematically and by 
the owners themselves, who are required to conform with the 
instructions of the Agricultural Service on pain of forfeiting their 
holding. 


The effect of the application of this Act will be to distribute 
all the reclaimed lands among the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages whose agricultural holdings are incomplete, with 
the exception of 10,000 stremmas reclaimed from Lakes Artzan 
and Amatovo, and the beds of Lakes Achinos (115,000 stremmas) 
and the Philippi marshes (90,000 stremmas), these areas being 
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reserved for the surplus population of the towns of Seres, Drama, 
Kavalla and Xanthe. 

In these towns, which of late years have become important 
centres of the tobacco trade, over-population and an over-supply 
of labour have created a situation which is nothing short of 
tragic. The population of the towns before the arrival of the 
refugees was: Seres, 14,520; Drama, 16,700; Kavalla, 23,000 ; 
and Xanthe, 16,580. By 1928 these figures had more than 
doubled, the figures for that year being as follows: Seres, 29,620: 
Drama, 32,200; Kavalla, 50,000; and Xanthe, 36,000. Up to 
1922 the whole of the population was employed in exclusively 
urban trades which supplied the needs of the surrounding 
countryside, while workers from neighbouring agricultural com- 
munities were taken on to work in the cigarette factories during 
the slack season in agriculture. With the growth of the popula- 
tion of the towns, however, and owing to the abundance of 
labour available, a special occupational group of cigarette work- 
ers has grown up which works at certain seasons only, and is 
supported for the rest of the year by State relief. This class of 
workers, which has been organised for many years, not only 
handicaps the tobacco trade very seriously by the constant pres- 
sure it exercises to obtain wages higher than the industry cap 
bear, but has the further disadvantage of depriving poor moun- 
tain communities of a source of gain that was essential to their 
livelihood. These are the conditions which the measures to thin 
out the population of these towns were intended to relieve. 

It is obvious that the distribution of the new lands on the 
principle described above neither completely remedies the 
inadequacy of peasant holdings due to the settlement of the 
refugees in Macedonia, nor fully solves the problem of over- 
crowding in the towns. Any other scheme aiming at a more 
general improvement of conditions in Macedonia would, however, 
have been impracticable in view of the present restricted economic 
resources of the State, and would also have met with insuperable 
difficulties in its application. The fact that the reclaimed lands. 
have been granted to the settlements nearest to them does not, 
of course, mean that there are not other rural communities whose 
need is even greater than that of many of the new beneficiaries. 
But to have transferred peasants front distant parts of Macedonia 
would not only have entailed further national expenditure ;_ it 
would inevitably have led to disturbances among the local com- 
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munities who have suffered for years from the proximity of the 
unhealthy marshes, and, having been prevented from prospering 
by the inadequacy of their holdings, have been sustained by the 
sole hope of having these enlarged out of the new lands. More- 
over, a more general thinning out of the rural population through- 
out Macedonia, with a view to increasing the size of the present 
holdings, would not have made sufficient improvement in the 
position to justify the very heavy expenditure involved. These 
considerations, in addition to the unavoidable necessity of enlarg- 
ing the neighbouring holdings, led to the decision to settle 
cigarette workers on the land, a solution which satisfies more 
immediate and imperative social needs. It is obvious that to 
entrust the cultivation of the new lands to cigarette workers who, 
although coming for the most part from peasant stock, have 
only an inadequate knowledge of agricultural methods, is not the 
best way to obtain the largest possible yield from the new lands 
and to increase the national income. Nevertheless, as has repeatedly 
been emphasised above, the urgency of the social aspect of the 
problem overshadowed considerations of economic and social 
policy, and left the State with no alternative but to settle the 
cigarette workers on the part of the reclaimed land remaining 
available, which was no less than a godsend to it in the circum- 
stances. 

According to the particulars given above, of the 819,500 
stremmas of new land, 604,500 are to be granted to the popula- 
tion of the neighbouring settlements and 215,000 to cigarette 
workers from the towns. 

Of these lands, the following areas have already been granted 
provisionally : 


(a) Lakes Yanitsa, Loudia, Artzan, and Amatovo, 235,000 
stremmas, to peasants in the neighbourhood. Parts of this. 
area have already been put under cultivation and have given 
satisfactory results during the current farming year ; most of it, 
however, cannot yet be cultivated because the secondary drainage 
system has not yet been constructed and it is therefore still 
extremely damp. 


(b) Lakes Artzan and Amatovo :. 11,000 stremmas, distributed 
among 200 cigarette workers’ families from Kavalla. 


(c) The marshy areas in the Seres valley extending over 
232,000 stremmas were drained two years ago and are now being 
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cultivated by the neighbouring peasants to whom the land has 
been granted. 

(d) The remaining area of 341,000 stremmas has not yet 
been reclaimed. The greater part of it is intended to be used for 
the settlement of new communities. 


The works on the 600,000 stremmas of land needing flood 
protection in the Salonica and Seres districts have already been 
completed and these lands are now cultivated by the peasants of 
the villages to which they originally belonged. 


INCREASE IN THE NATIONAL INCOME 


It now remains to consider how far the national income will 
benefit from the execution of the schemes after the application 
of the decisions described above. 

In estimating the probable increase in the national income, 
the factors to be taken into account are the type of agricuiture 
prevailing in Macedonia, the technical training of the Macedonian 
peasants, both natives and refugee settlers, the results of the 
State’s cultivation of part of the reclaimed lands during the past 
two years, and the average prices of agricultural products without 
the protective duties at present in force. 

Bearing in mind these factors, we may take as the basis of 
cur estimate that the average gross yield of the lands protected 
by the new schemes in the regions of Salonika and Seres was 
350 drachmas per stremma before the execution of the works, 
and 465 drachmas afterwards, or an increase of 33 per cent., 
that the gross yield of the reclaimed non-irrigated land will be 
600 drachmas per stremma, and that the irrigation system will 
increase it from 465 to 700 drachmas for the protected lands, 
and from 600 to 900 drachmas for the newly reclaimed land. 

On the basis of the foregoing data, the gross yield resulting 


from the schemes will be as follows : 
A. Area covered by the schemes in the Salonika Valley : pune 
(1) Protected lands : 
Increase in yield due to protective works : 300,000 
stremmas xX 115 drachmas (465—350) 34,500,000 
Increase in yield due to irrigation : 300,000 x 235 
(700—465) 70,500,000 
(2) New lands : . 
Non-irrigated : 219,000 x 600 131,400,000 
Irrigated : 100,000 x 900 90,000,000 


Total 326,400,000 
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B. Area covered by the schemes in the Seres and Drama 
valleys : 
(1) Protected lands : 
Increase in yield due to protective works : 
300,000 x 115 34,500,000 
Increase in yield due to irrigation : 300,000 x 235 70,500,000 
(2) New lands : 
Non-irrigated : 50,000 x 600 30,000,000 
Irrigated : 344,000 x 900 309,600,000 


Total 444,600,000 





According to these figures, therefore, the total increase in the 
gross yield from areas A and B will amount to 771,000,000 
drachmas. 

The following points should, however, be noted. (a) The 
distribution of the irrigation works over the different zones 
(protected and reclaimed lands) has been calculated roughly on 
the basis of the draft plans, which may possibly differ from the 
scheme finally adopted. (b) The gross yield from the irrigated 
lands has been estimated as considerably lower than could be 
expected from land of equal fertility in the hands of peasants 
with adequate training and sufficient experience of irrigation 
work. Unfortunately most of the peasants who will have to use 
the water carried to their lands by the irrigation system have 
not sufficient experience, either of the technique of irrigation or 
of the most suitable systems of rotation of crops and the cultiva- 
tion of industrial crops, to enable them to obtain the best yield 
from the irrigated lands. The estimates are therefore based on 
the hypothesis of inadequate and defective use being made of 
the available water. The fact that it is to be utilised over such 
a wide area is also likely to create considerable difficulties, 
especially in the early years, owing to the lack of suitable organ- 
isation among the peasants, since it is well known that the 
satisfactory working and maintenance of an irrigation system 
call for effective organisation among its users, and this is usually 
the fruit of a long tradition which the Macedonian peasant does 
not yet possess. (c) In general, and for all the land concerned, 
whether irrigated or not, the gross yield has been estimated at 
a lower figure than what the fertile reclaimed land could produce 
if scientifically cultivated, particularly in the form of small- 
holdings. This is because a large proportion of the peasants 
who are to cultivate the new lands will be drawn from non- 
agricultural classes (cigarette workers), so that many of them 
will either have no bent for farming, or will fall short of the 
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comparatively high standard of knowledge and skill necessary 
to exploit the new lands to the full. 

A further ground for making a conservative estimate of the 
probable gross yield of the land is that, for reasons similar to 
those applying to the irrigation system, the drainage system, too, 
is unlikely to work well enough, at least during the initial years, 
for the full yield to be obtained from the land. 

The figures for the gross yield given above are based on an 
estimate of average prices for the 40-year period prescribed for 
the redemption of the loan. 

During the first few years the average profits from the land 
as a whole will be appreciably lower because the soil will only 
gradually be put under cultivation, some regions not being 
expected to begin producing until four years from now. The 
productivity of the soil, and therefore the gross yield, will of 
course increase progressively as the lands are improved, this 
increase depending to a considerable extent on the measures 
taken to promote it by the State. 

The effective exploitation of the new lands and of the newly 
irrigated areas, and the consequent increase in the gross yield, 
will also depend very largely on the technical training of the 
peasants, and especially of the newly established settlers from 
the towns. 

Apart from the systematic cultivation of the ordinary crops, 
such as maize and other cereals, it will also be necessary to 
grow fodder and industrial crops (cotton, hemp, flax, beet, etc.) 
and to plant clover fields, orchards, and even vines where the 
ground is suitable. At the same time attempts must be made to 
encourage the other branch of agriculture, i.e. stock breeding. 
In estimating the gross annual yield, no allowance was made for 
possible profits from stock raising, which if developed up to the 
full limits of theoretical possibility could substantially increase 
the yield of the land. The estimates were based on the assumption 
that the average peasant normally keeps one, or at the most two, 
animals for ploughing, usually in bad condition and worn out by 
privation, and most of them in urgent need of replacement. 
Moreover, the stock bred by a small section only of the peasant 
population for meat or milk (cattle, sheep, pigs) belongs to 
unproductive breeds; thus adequate economic use cannot be 
made of the crops grown for fodder, which are nevertheless a 
necessary item in the systematic exploitation of the land, and 
particularly of irrigated land. Hence it is essential that the State 
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should devote close attention to the vital subject of technical 
training for the peasants by extending facilities for agricultural 
instruction. This, of course, is a task which will extend over 
many years and require patient and systematic effort. For that 
very reason, however, it cannot be postponed, but must be 
considered an integral part of the whole enterprise. 

To judge by the data at present available, which relate to 
almost the whole of the reclaimed areas, it may confidently be 
affirmed that the exceptional fertility of these lands promises, if 
properly handled, to allow of the development of a systematic 
agriculture, producing a yield hitherto unrivalled in any other 


part of Greece. 


ANNUAL CHARGES TO MEET CAPITAL Cost oF SCHEMES 


The capital already sunk in the works and the further sums 
required for their completion are to be paid off in 40 annual 
instalments to cover interest and amortisation, reckoning interest 
aat 6 per cent. * 

P According to the data set forth above, the total expenditure 
required until the completion of the main schemes, including the 
secondary drainage system, amounts to $33,580,000. 

Up to the end of 1931 the amount spent out of the two 
productive loans was £3,833,538, or $18,631,000 at $4.68 to the 2. 
Hence there still remains to be spent on the schemes a sum of 
$14,949,000, which has to be provided out of the national budget. 

Taking the present value of the £ as 550 drachmas, the 
£3,833,538 owing to foreign creditors means a sum of 2,108,500,000 
drachmas. This must be increased by 432,000,000 drachmas 
representing the difference between the issue price of the loan, 
which may be taken at an average of 83, and its par value, thus 
raising the total to 2,540,500,000 drachmas. 

If it is assumed for the purpose of these estimates that the 
schemes described will be terminated by the end of 1935, that 
the new lands will begin to produce as from 1 January 1936, 
and that this capital was made available for the schemes as 
from 1 January 1930 and therefore must be increased by the 
addition of compound interest at 6 per cent. for 6 years, or 

1,062,500,000 drachmas, the final charge on the works on 
account of the foreign capital invested in them may be estimated 





1 This is equivalent to an annual charge of about 6.65 cent. on the sums 
invested. wl al 
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at 3,603,000,000 drachmas (2,540,000 + 1,062,500,000), and the 
annual sum required for amortisation with interest at 6 per cent- 
for 40 years will be 239,500,000 drachmas. 

Before the schemes are completed an additional $14,949,000, 
or 1,615,000,000 drachmas at 108 drachmas to the $, will also 
have to be provided out of the national budget. The first instal- 
ment of this amount was allocated in the budget for 1932 and 
the whole sum must be made available by the end of 1935 ; 
meanwhile interest will have accrued at 6 per cent. for an 
average period of two years, or, say, 200,000,000 drachmas. The 
interest and amortisation charges on these sums at 6 per cent. 
over a period of 40 years come to 120,500,000 drachmas. 

The additional capital expenditure required for the improve- 
ment of the new lands was estimated above at 482,000,000 
drachmas. To this must be added interest at 6 per cent. for one 
year, since it will be advanced in 1935, or 29,000,000 drachmas,,. 
thus making a total of 511,000,000, the annual charges on which, 
calculated as above, will amount to 34,000,000 drachmas. Lastly, 
a further sum must also be allowed to cover the annual cost of 
maintaining the works after their completion ; this may be taken 
as roughly 3 per cent. of the total capital expenditure of 
3,723,500,000 drachmas, or 111,000,000 drachmas yearly. 

According to these calculations, therefore, the sum required 
annually to pay off the total capital cost of the schemes, includ- 
ing the annual cost of their maintenance, will be 505,000,000: 
drachmas for a period of 40 years. 


Pusiic REVENUE FROM THE WoRKS 


Under Act No. 5783 mentioned above, no provision is made 
for a direct charge on production so far as the lands now 
enjoying protection from flood are concerned, since, as already 
stated, these are held and cultivated by the local peasants and 
refugee settlers who received them years ago as part of their 
rightful holdings. The State adopted this policy because it 
considered that as it had itself provided for the settlement of 
practically all the peasant population by its measures for the 
expropriation of large landowners and for the establishment of 
refugees, it had no right to give less favourable treatment to the 
peasants settled around the protected areas than to those settled 
in more favourable regions not subject to inundation. For similar 
reasons no charge is to be placed on the 232,000 stremmas of 
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drained marshland in the Seres Valley, since this land has been 
ceded to various local peasants to complete their holdings. 

As regards the newly reclaimed land, the Act, as already 
mentioned, provides for an annual payment in kind to the 
Treasury of 20 per cent. of spring crops and 25 per cent. of 
autumn crops, which goes to pay for the land. If the State’s 
share in the gross annual yield as estimated above is taken as 
23 per cent. on the average, the annual Treasury receipts from 
the new land may be estimated at 106,000,000 drachmas. If 
measures are subsequently taken to extend this tax to the 
additional yield resulting from the irrigation of the flood- 
protected lands, these receipts will be increased by 32,000,000 
drachmas, making a total of 138,000,000 drachmas. 

The present writer is bound to admit that he considers the 
exaction of these payments to be an uneconomic measure. If it 
is remembered that the whole of the property owned by the 
peasants—whether forming part of the expropriated estates 
granted them by the State or land formerly belonging to the 
exchanged Turks and granted by the Settlement Commission—- 
is already burdened with a debt representing its full value, to 
be paid off within 20 years, and that the peasants’ present 
holdings of 30 stremmas each are barely sufficient to provide 
them with a livelihood on the extreme edge of subsistence, it is 
impossible to justify the fresh burden placed upon the peasant 
in exchange for the grant of an additional parcel of land which 
does not represent a margin over and above the needs of himself 
and his household, but is necessary to make up a minimum 
family holding. This view can only be further strengthened by 
the consideration that the economic prosperity of the peasant is 
a primary condition for the raising of the present very moderate 
standard of technical training among the agricultural population 
of Macedonia. 

During the early years in particular, when it will be a matter 
of vital necessity that the peasants should be able to acquire the 
extra implements and supplies needed to work their new land, 
it is most inadvisable that any possible surplus they might have 
available for this purpose should be swallowed up in taxation 
by the State. 

Even the increase in the gross yield already discussed, which 
must be striven for by every possible means, will be retarded if 
the State maintains this heavy tax on production. 

In view of these considerations, the present writer holds that 
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the price charged to the peasants for the new lands should not 
exceed that fixed by the Refugee Settlement Commission (now 
dissolved), and paid by the refugee peasants settled by that body. 

If the price of the land were reduced, the sums received by 
the State would of course be very substantially reduced also. 
But as the amount required for the annual service of the invested 
capital amounts, as shown above, to 505,000,000 drachmas, while 
the direct Treasury receipts are only 138,000,000 drachmas, it 
is evident that in any case the latter sum is only a small propor- 
tion of the former. This is in harmony with the fact emphasised 
at the beginning of the present article, namely, that the schemes 
under discussion were designed primarily to remedy social evils, 
their objects being notably to improve public health conditions in 
the rural districts, to maintain the peasant population on the 
land by enlarging their holdings, to raise their standard of living 
by providing more adequately for their primary needs in respect 
of food and education, to relieve as far as possible the pressure 
of population in the overcrowded towns, and lastly, to promote 
the commercial and industrial development of the country while 
at the same time increasing the national income. 





Jewish Colonisation in Palestine : I 
by 


M. BERENSTEIN 
International Labour Office 


The following article continues the series begun in the 
previous number of the Review with a study of the openings for 
immigrants in the Argentine Republic.‘ The results achieved in 
Palestine in recent years offer an example of what can be 
accomplished by international collaboration between the three 
main factors of production—labour, land, and capital—on the 
lines advocated by Mr. de Michelis. 


} pina Jewish history from the earliest times has 


witnessed repeated migrations and to-day their race is 
scattered throughout the world, the Jews are not essentially a 
migratory people. Usually they follow the movement of the 
nations to which they belong ; the mass emigration movements, 
almost amounting to an exodus, which arise among them from 
time to time are due to special circumstances—persecution, mas- 
sacres, pogroms—which drive them from the country they 
regarded as their home to seek the hospitality of another. In 
modern times the United States and the Latin-American countries 
have been the main fields of Jewish immigration. Like other 
immigrants, the Jews enter these countries with the intention of 
finding work or setting themselves up in trade and blending with 
the nation they have adopted. Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
however, has always been of a different type ; the Jews consider 
this country as their ancestral home and try to stamp it with the 
imprint of their national character. 
The initial ventures in Jewish settlement in Palestine were 
fostered during the second half of the nineteenth century by 
private philanthropy. They were due to the enterprise of 





2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1984, pp. 457-491 : 
“ Openings for Settlers in Argentina”, by Dr. Enrique Srewers. 
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Baron de Montefiore in 1855 ; of the Universal Israelite Alliance, 
which founded a school of agriculture about 1870; of Baron 
de Rothschild, who carried out a more ambitious scheme in 1882 ; 
and of the Jewish Colonisation Association *, which about 1900 
founded a number of large settlements now administered, like the 
Rothschild colonies, by the Palestine Jewish Colonisation Associa- 
tion (P.I.C.A.). The creation at about the same time of Zionism 
as a political movement aiming at the establishment of the Jewish 
people on the soil of Palestine also helped to encourage Jewish 
immigration. 

It was not, however, until the Baifour Declaration of 2 Novem- 
ber 1917, pledging the British Government to encourage “ the 
establishment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish 
people ... it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine,” that the movement really 
attained any considerable proportions. After the war the Supreme 
Council awarded the Mandate for Palestine to Great Britain. The 
constitution of the country is governed by the Mandate adopted 
by the Council of the League of Nations on 24 July 1922 ; this 
provides, in accordance with the above Declaration, that the 
Mandatory “ shall be responsible for placing the country under 
such political, administrative, and economic conditions as will 
secure the establishment of the Jewish National Home and the 
development of self-governing institutions, and also for safe- 
guarding the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of 
Palestine irrespective of race and religion” (Article 2). Under 
Articles 4 and 6 of the Mandate a Jewish Agency is officially 
recognised and empowered to advise and co-operate with the 
Government of Palestine in the development of the country. 
While ensuring that the rights and position of other sections of 
the population are not prejudiced, the Administration is required 
to facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions and 
encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish Agency, “ close settle- 
ment by Jews on the land, including State lands and waste lands 
not required for public purposes”. The body recognised by the 
Mandate as the Jewish Agency was the Zionist Organisation. 
In 1929 the Agency was expanded, and its organs now comprise 


1 A joint-stock company founded in 1891 by Baron de Hirsch with a capital 
endowment of 200,000,000 francs. Its main activities were originally in Latin 
America (Argentina and Brazil) and Canada, but large sums have since been in- 
vested in the Jewish colonies in the U.S.S.R. 
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representatives of the Zionist Organisation and representatives of 
non-Zionist Jewish organisations in equal numbers. 

The Mandate applies to the whole of Palestine, i.e. to the land 
lying to the west of the Jordan and to Trans-Jordan. Under 
Article 25, however, the Mandatory is given power to “ postpone 
or withhold application of such provisions of the Mandate as he 
may consider inapplicable to the existing local conditions”. In 
virtue of this Article, in September 1922 the Council of the League 
of Nations authorised the British Government, at its request, to 
exclude Trans-Jordan from the zone destined for the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home. As a result Trans-Jordan 
now forms an autonomous territory. The name Palestine is 
usually taken as applying to Western Palestine alone, and must 
be understood in this sense throughout the present article. 

In spite of the grave depression through which the rest of 
the world is passing, this little Near-Eastern country is showing 
signs of vigorous economic expansion. According to authorised 
Jewish representatives, it is even suffering from a shortage of 
labour, and the country could absorb a considerable number of 
new workers at the present time. Palestine provides a market 
not only for labour but for a wide variety of goods. Imports are 
considerably higher than exports, with no adverse effects on the 
national economy or the public finances. These features, so rare 
at the present time, deserve closer study. Information on economic 
conditions in Palestine is both plentiful and varied, but for the 
purposes of the present article only the essential facts will be 
taken into account. 

It is proposed in the following pages to study the Jewish 
migratory movement, its effects on the demographic position in 
Palestine, and the various aspects of the economic life of the 
country (agricultural settlements, industrial and commercial 
activity), and to summarise the principal achievements of the 
Jewish colonisation movement. 


MIGRATION MOVEMENTS 


Under Article 6 of the Mandate the Administration of Palestine 
is required to facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable condi- 
tions and, in co-operation with the Jewish Agency, to encourage 
close settlement by Jews on the land without prejudice to the 
rights and position of other sections of the population. In order 
to reconcile as nearly as possible the separate interests of the 
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‘ Jewish and Arab populations, the Mandatory Power has guided 
its policy by the criterion of the absorptive capacity of the 
country. Immigration is authorised within the limits which, in 
the Administration’s view, this capacity allows. 

Whereas the growth of the Arab population is mainly due to 
natural increase, immigration is the principal factor in the 
expansion of the Jewish population, which, estimated at 60,000 
at the end of the war, had risen by 1922 to 83,794, and by 1931 
to 174,610, these figures representing respectively 11.1 and 16.8 
per cent. of the total population. 

The regulations now in force are based on the Immigration 
Ordinance of 1933 *, which divides immigrants into the following 
categories: (a) persons of independent means; (6) persons 
whose maintenance is assured (orphans, ministers of religion, 
students): (c) persons who have a definite prospect of employ- 
ment in Palestine; (d) dependants of permanent residents or 
immigrants belonging to categories (a), (b), and (c). 

As regards the admission of immigrants having a definite 
prospect of employment in Palestine, the quota permissible is 
fixed beforehand by the Government, after considering any pro- 
posals made by the Jewish Agency, im accordance with the 
absorptive capacity of the country. Immigrants may not normally 
be over 35 years of age, although in exceptional cases the Admin- 
istration may authorise the admission of persons up to 45 years. 

The procedure is as follows. Twice a year the Jewish Agency 
applies to the Government Immigration Department for the 
approval of a “ Labour Schedule” comprising whatever number 
of certificates of admission for wage earners the Agency considers 
to be justified by the state of the labour market in Palestine at 
the time. This application is based on a detailed estimate of the 
demand for labour which can be foreseen in the ensuing six- 
monthly period. It is discussed with the Jewish Agency by the 
Immigration Department, which then makes its own recom- 
mendations to the High Commissioner, on the basis of which 
the Labour Schedule for the following six-monthly period is 
determined. After retaining a proportion of the immigration 
certificates for tourists or other persons who may apply for 
permission to settle in Palestine during the scheduled period, the 
Immigration Department notifies the Jewish Agency that the 
balance of certificates is available for distribution ; the actual 





* Cf. The Palestine Gazette, 31 July and’ 3¥ Aug. 1933. 
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selection of individual immigrants, and the allocation of the 
certificates as between the various countries, are then carried out 
by the Agency through its Palestine Offices in the various centres 
of Jewish emigration. 

In Palestine itself the Jewish Agency has offices at Tel-Aviv 
and Haifa to assist immigrants on their arrival in the country. 
It also facilitates their journey by obtaining reductions on their 
sea passages on various shipping lines. 

Between October 1922 and the end of 1933 the Government 
of Palestine registered 1,062,890 arrivals and 935,224 departures. 

The following table gives the figures for Jewish and non- 
Jewish migration from 1920 to 1932. 


STATISTICS OF MIGRATION IN PALESTINE, 1920-19821 





Immigration Emigration 
a ele taco Net Jewish 
immigration 
Jews Non-Jews 








10,000 202 * 
9,149 190 
7,844 284 
7,421 570 

12,856 697 

33,801 840 

13,081 829 
2,713 882 
2,178 908 
5,249 
4,944 1,489 
4,075 1,458 
9,553 D 





122,864 


























s Part 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northerr 
Ireland to the ‘ouncil of the League of Nations on the Administration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, 

Census of Palestine, 1931. Vol. I : Palestine. Part I: Report by E. Miius. Alexandria, 1933. 

Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1929. Jerusalem, 1930. 

The immigration returns must be taken as minimum figures: a large number of persons 
admitted to the country as tourists stay on after the expiry of their visa, while a certain number 
of persons coming from Trans-Jordan or neighbouring countries are not recorded. It should also 
be noted that the annual figures in the two series do not always rep t the ber of immigrants 
actually entering the country, as they often include persons already resident in the country whose 
position was regularised during the year. 

® September-October. * Figures not available. * July-December. * Net emigration. 





These figures show that the increase in the Jewish population 
due to migratory movements (net immigration) in the years 1920- 
1932 amounted to 89,000 persons. The total non-Jewish immigra- 
tion during this period represented only 9 per cent. of the total 
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Jewish immigration.* It will however be noted that the propor- 
tion has increased during the last few years. Presumably, too, 
non-Jewish immigration is not in reality as low as it appears to 
be, since there is no record of Arabs entering the country from 
Trans-Jordan, 

As early as 1920-1921, Jewish immigration began to flow into 
Palestine in a steady stream. During 1924-1926 it reached 
exceptional figures, making a total of some 60,000 immigrants 
in three years. After the depression of 1921-1922 Palestine 
experienced a spell of great prosperity in 1924, which led both 
the Jewish Agency and the Mandatory Power to take an opti- 
mistic view of the situation. The admission of nearly 13,000 Jews 
in 1924 had no adverse economic effects and encouraged a fresh 
influx. The entry of a large number of persons of independent 
means gave prospects of ample opportunities of employment, and 
the number of immigration certificates issued under the Labour 
Schedule, which was 3,425 for the period October 1924 to 
March 1925, rose to 9,200 for the six-monthly period beginning 
April 1925 and 7,500 for that beginning October 1925. The peak 
of the immigration movement was reached in June 1925, with 
3,694 arrivals during the month. In October of the same year, 
however, unemployment made its appearance, the official returns 
at that date recording 1,630 unemployed workers. This figure 
subsequently rose to 3,200 in December 1925, 6,056 in December 
1926, and 8,180 in May 1927, making with the unemployed work- 
ers’ families a total of 15,000 to 20,000 persons without means of 
livelihood. 

As a result of this, a decline in immigration began at the 
end of 1925, continuing throughout 1926 and becoming more 
pronounced in 1927-1928. The lowest point was reached in 
July 1928 with 35 immigrants. Simultaneously with this decline 
there was a rapid rise in emigration ; in 1926 and 1927 Jewish 
emigration reached a figure of over 12,000, and in 1927 emigra- 
tion exceeded immigration by 2,358 persons. 

The decline in immigration affected all categories, workers 
and persons of independent means alike. The emigrants, on the 
other hand, were mostly small capitalists and unskilled workers ; 
most of those who left Palestine in 1926 had lived there for less 
than two years, and 75 per cent. were manual workers, 





? In 1933, 30,327 Jewish and 1,650 non-Jewish immigrants were recorded. 
According to recent statistics of the Jewish Agency, the total number of Jewish 
immigrants from 1919 to 1933 was 155,000. 
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The discussions which arose at the time as to the causes of 
the depression are not without their bearing on the future of 
immigration policy in Palestine. Had the country’s absorptive 
capacity been overtaxed by excessive immigration, or were the 
causes of unemployment to be sought elsewhere? In Jewish 
circles* the depression was ascribed to financial difficulties 
caused by the economic depression then prevailing in Poland and 
by the low rate of the Polish exchange, which were said to have 
caused a decline in the numbers of immigrants in the independent 
means category, and to have placed the undertakings financed by 
Polish capital in a critical position. A further cause was alleged 
to reside in the fact that nearly all industrial activity was 
concentrated in the building trade, with the consequence that 
over-production developed in this industry, a fact which would 
explain the high percentage of unemployment recorded at Tel- 
Aviv. On the other hand, however, it was widely asserted that 
ihe country’s absorptive capacity had in fact been overstrained, 
and that too many small capitalists had entered the country 
during the preceding years. The Zionist Executive was also 
accused of having pursued an unwise policy of immigration at 
any price. 

The measures taken to remedy the depression by the Jewish 
organisations and the Palestine Government consisted chiefly in 
setting on foot various public works schemes and transferring 
unemployed workers to agriculture. For this purpose a loan of 
£4,500,000 sterling, guaranteed by the British Government, was 
issued by the Government of Palestine. 

In spite of its gravity, the depression had seriously affected 
only the building industry and the principal towns, i.e. Jerusalem, 
Haifa, and above all Tel-Aviv, leaving the general economy of 
the country more or less unscathed. 

By September 1927 some improvement began to appear on 
the labour market, unemployment having fallen to 4,900, as 
compared with 8,000 in March. At the end of 1928 the unemploy- 
ment figures had dropped to 1,400, and in the following year 
practically all the unemployed had been reabsorbed, so that 
several thousand immigrants could again be admitted. 

After the tragic events of August 1929, when the Jews in 


1 Cf. Memorandum on the Development of the Jewish National Home, 1925-1926. 
Submitted by the Zionist Organisation to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for the information of the Permanent Mandates Commission, June 1926. 
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certain regions were attacked by Arabs, some of the certificates 
issued were suspended. 

At the end of 1930 the completion of various building schemes. 
brought about a new depression in Palestine (1,950 unemployed 
Jews were registered in December), and only 850 labour certifi- 
cates were granted for 1931. The total immigration figures for 
the year, however, amounted to 4,075 (including 950 persons who 
had previously entered the country). The growing industrialisa- 
tion of the country absorbed a good many of the unemployed, 
and the urban areas soon showed signs of definite economic 
prosperity. Immigration rose once more to very considerable 
proportions, 9,553 immigrants being registered in 1932 (includ- 
ing 3,730 persons already resident in the country), and over 
30,000 in 1933. 

For the six-monthly periods beginning April and October 
1933, the Jewish Agency applied for certificates for 12,750 and 
24,490 workers ; the Mandatory authority granted only 5,500 for 
each of these periods. * 

Of the total number of Jewish immigrants who entered 
Palestine between 1920 and 1932, 28 per cent. belonged to the 
independent means category (including their dependants), 51 per 
cent. to the labour certificate category (including dependants), 
20 per cent. to the category of immigrants dependent on relatives 
living in Palestine, and 1 per cent. to other categories. As regards 
the dependants of immigrants, these represented 55 per cent. of 





? The rise in Jewish immigration in recent years and the attempts of the Jewish 
Agency to secure a further increase have caused considerable dissatisfaction among 
the members of the Arab Executive in Jerusalem. Not only do the Arab leaders 
object fundamentally to the terms of the Mandate, which they regard as contrary 
to Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations and to the Franco-British 
undertakings of 1918, promising the right of self-determination to the Arab peoples, 
but they consider that the increase in Jewish immigration constitutes a grave danger 
to the economic life of the country and accuse it of having led to the eviction of 
large numbers of Arab peasants from their land. The unemployment returns do in 
fact show a high percentage of unemployment among the Arab population. By 
way of protest, Arab demonstrations occurred in October 1933, culminating in a 
general strike. 

On the other hand, the Jews complain that the number of permits granted is. 
insufficient. While disapproving of illicit immigration, the Jewish Agency has. 
also protested against the severe measures of imprisonment and deportation taken 
against persons entering Palestine as tourists and staying on in the country after 
their visa has expired. It has asked that, on account of the economic situation, 
these persons should be authorised to remain in the country. 

As regards the unemployment returns, the figures for Arab unemployment 
are contested by Jewish authorities, as they are based on mere estimates made 
by the headmen of the villages. The figures also include the fellahin (peasants) 
who work on farms for eight months in the year and seek other employment for 
the remaining four, and they make no distinction between those who own a little 
land and those who are entirely landless. 
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all the first category from 1926 to 1932 and 33.4 per cent. of the 
labour certificate category from 1922 to 1932. 

Of the immigrants entering the country between 1922 and 
1929, 45.7 per cent. came from Poland, 19.7 per cent. from the 
U.S.S.R., 6.5 per cent. from Rumania, 4.5 per cent. from Lithuania, 
and 2.6 per cent. from the United States. In 1932, the proportions 
were 33.1 per cent. from Poland, 1.4 per cent. from the U.S.S.R., 
5.3 per cent. from Rumania, and 2.5 per cent. from Lithuania, 
while the proportion coming from the United States had risen to 
9.1 per cent. In the same year, too, 11 per cent. of the Jewish 
immigrants came from Iraq. 

As regards the occupational distribution of the Jewish immi- 
grants, data are available for the period 1920-1932, based on 
particulars recorded at the time of admission to the country. * 
Of these immigrants, 10.1 per cent. gave their occupation as 
agriculture, 18.6 per cent. as industry, 5.9 per cent. commerce 
and administration, 0.3 per cent. transport, 3.9 per cent. liberal 
professions (including religious occupations), 1.8 per cent. 
students, 8.6 per cent. unskilled workers (including domestic 
servants), while 50.8 per cent. were classed as without occupation 
or of unknown occupation. * 

According to an enquiry conducted in 1926 by the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine *, the changes in the 
occupational status of the immigrants admitted under the Labour 
Schedule after their admission to the country were as follows : 
agriculture and horticulture, 7.2 per cent. before admission and 
18.8 per cent. after ; building, 1.6 per cent. before and 8.9 per 
cent. after ; public works, 1.4 per cent. and 20.4 per cent.; textiles 
and clothing, 6.5 per cent. and 4.5 per cent.; education, 2.4 and 
1.5 per cent.; students, 10.4 and 0.3 per cent.; domestic servants, 
0.9 per cent. and 3.1 per cent. The enquiry covers 29,981 persons, 
of whom 47.9 per cent. declared themselves as having no occupa- 
tion before entering the country, and 19.6 per cent. after. It shows 
that, after settling in Palestine, the Jews tend to carry on more 
directly productive activities than before, the increase in the 





1 These data are based for the years 1920-1928 on the Statistical Abstract of 
Palestine, 1929 (Jerusalem, 1930) (compiled for the Zionist Executive), and for the 
years 1929-1932 on the official statistics published in the annual reports of the 
British Government to the Council of the League of Nations. 

2 The majority of persons registered as without occupation or of unknown 
occupation are members of the immigrants’ families. 

3 W. Preuss : Census of Jewish Labour in Palestine. Tel-Aviv, 1927. 
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percentage being especially striking in agriculture, building, and 
public works. This also explains the fall of more than 50 per 
cent. in the number of persons without occupation (from 14,346 
to 5,866), those still so described being mainly women engaged in 
household work. 

Another enquiry, organised by the Jewish Agency ’*, relates to 
immigrants in the independent means category. It covers 553 
families which entered Palestine during the years 1926-1932. 
Among the persons covered by the enquiry, 21.4 per cent. had 
remained in the same occupation ; 9.6 per cent. had no definite 
occupation at the time of the enquiry ; all the rest had adopted 
a new one after entering Palestine, 

As regards the amount of capital imported, it is difficult to 
make any reliable estimate. Immigrants of independent means 
are not obliged to declare more than the regulation minimum. 
In addition, the immigration regulations specify that this capital 
need not be entirely in the form of cash but may include a loan 
from an organisation recognised by the authorities, while in some 
cases the immigrant borrows the necessary sum and repays it 
later. As against this, however, in a great many cases the 
minimum is considerably exceeded, so that in general it may 
safely be said that considerable sums have been either imported 
by immigrants or invested by persons living abroad. In the 
absence of full statistics, some interesting data are provided by 
the Jewish Agency’s enquiry cited above. The 553 families (out 
of 987) for which it was possible to obtain particulars owned in 
all over £P2,000,000 2, representing an average of £3,763 per 
family. Of these families, 346 had brought with them a capital 
varying from £1,000 to £7,000, making a total of £841,000 in 
all ; 130 had less than £1,000 (£59,000 in all), and 59 had more 
than £7,000 (£1,180,000 in all). In the case of 18 families, the 
relevant particulars could not be obtained. 

The enquiry also showed the manner in which these families 
had invested their capital, which was as follows : citrus cultiva- 
tion, 42 per cent.; citrus cultivation combined with other 
economic branches, 2i.1 per cent; buildings, 17.7 per cent.; 
commerce, 5.6 per cent.; industry and handicrafts, 5.2 per cent. 





1 JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE, DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND LABOUR : 
“ Einwanderungsstruktur und Kapitalimport Paliastinas in den Jahren 1926-1982 ”’, 
bearbeitet von David GurEevicn und Dr. G. CypERowiTscx, in Statistisches Bulle- 
tin, No. 21, 1983. 

2 The Palestine pound (£P) is equal in value to the £ sterling. 
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Of the total capital covered by the enquiry, 17.4 per cent. had 
been invested in the country by the immigrants before their 
arrival. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 


In 1931 the total population of Palestine was 1,035,821 
persons, as against 757,182 in 1922, and the settled population 
969,268, as against 671,485.* Between these two censuses there 
was thus a considerable rise in the population, amounting to 
278,639 persons for the total population and 297,783 for the 
settled population. The nomad population had fallen by 19,144 
(66,653 as against 85,697). 

The population of Palestine consists almost entirely of Arabs 
and Jews. At the date of the last census the settled population 
was distributed among the principal demographic groups or 
nationalities as follows : Arabs, 772,904 ; Jews, 174,809 ; others, 
21,555. 

At the same date the distribution of the population by religion 
was as follows: Moslems, 693,159 (505,203 in 1922); Jews, 
174,610 (83,794); Christians, 91,398 (73,014); other religions, 
10,101 (9,474). 

Palestine has 23 towns with a total population of 387,291 and 
958 ‘villages with a total population of 580,117. The urban 
population represents about 40 per cent. of the total settled 
population ; the proportion is only 27 per cent. among Moslems 
but 74 per cent. among Jews and 76 per cent. among Christians. 
These figures, however, do not reflect the real state of affairs, 
since a large number of the so-called towns are really only big 
villages and the classification is often an artificial one made 
purely for administrative convenience. The four large towns of 
Palestine, Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, and Tel-Aviv account for 
62 per cent. of all the urban population. Tel-Aviv, which is a 
new town built by the Jews themselves, in 1931 had 45,564 Jews 
‘out of a census population of 46,101. The Jewish population in 
these four towns numbers 120,000 in all, or more than two-thirds 
of the total Jewish population of the country as shown by the 
last census. Among the rural population the Jews are fairly 
numerous in the rural part of the district of Jaffa, where they 
number about 17,000 as against 7,209 in the town itself. 

The average density of the population over the whole country, 





1 Census of Palestine, 1931. Alexandria, 1933. 
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excluding the desert areas, is 72.58 persons per square kilometre. 
In the south the density is 133.82 per square kilometre, in the 
district of Jerusalem 63.01, and in the northern district 58.31. 

The average number of dwellings per square kilometre 
throughout the country is 8.5, an extremely low figure compared 
with that for most European countries. 

It was shown above that 73 per cent. of the settled Moslem 
population lives in the country while about 75 per cent. of the 
Jewish and Christian population lives in the towns. These figures 
naturally correspond to a difference in the occupational distribu- 
tion of the two branches of the population. 

According to the 1931 census returns the occupational dis- 
tribution of the population of Palestine was as follows : 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF PALESTINE 
IN 1921 








Total earners 
and their Total earners 
dependants 








Branch of activity i 
Per cent. 
Per cent. of total 
of earners popula- 
tion 


Number Per cent. 








Pasture and agriculture, 

fishing and hunting | 134,591 
Extraction of minerals ‘ 2,371 
Industry y 44.364 
Transport 2 | 16,142 
Trade F 26,495 
Public force ¥ 6,100 
Public administration B 3,528 
Professions and _ liberal 

arts A | 13,2384 
Persons living on their 

income iy 4,659 
Domestic service fr | 10,146 
Insufficiently described 

occupations 7 | 17,128 
Unproductive 4 | 2,185 








| 280,938 




















The respective proportions of Moslems and Jews in the 
various branches were as follows : agriculture, 90 per cent. and 
a little over 5 per cent.; industry and handicrafts, 46 and 37 per 
cent.; trade, 59 and 30 per cent.; transport, 69 and 19 per cent.; 
liberal professions, 29 and 49 per cent. For persons living 
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principally on their means, scholarship holders, pensioners, and 
receivers of remittances from abroad, the proportions were 
Moslems 32 per cent., Christians 32 per cent., and Jews 36 per 
cent. In general, the proportion of earners in the total settled 
population was only 29 per cent. Among the Jews the proportion 
was above the average (38 per cent.), but even this figure is very 
low if compared with corresponding figures for European 
countries. ; 

Among the Jewish population the last census showed the 
following distribution of earners by branch of economic activity : 
agriculture, 12,283 (18.4 per cent. of all Jewish earners) ; industry 
and handicrafts, 19,235 (28.8 per cent.); trade, 8,881 (13.3 per 
cent.); transport, 3,278 (4.9 per cent.); army and police, 510 
(0.8 per cent.); public administration, 793 (1.2 per cent.); 
liberal professions, 7,442 (11.2 per cent.); persons living on their 
income, etc., 1,996 (3.0 per cent.); domestic servants, 3,398 
(5.1 per cent.). 

These figures relate to men and women together. The propor- 
tion of women is especially high in the liberal professions and in 
domestic service. 


(To be continued.) 
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Compulsory Accident Insurance in Switzerland 
from 1928 to 1982 


The report recently published by the Swiss National Accident 
Insurance Fund ! on the statistical results of the third quinquennial 
period, from 1928 to 1982 inclusive, is on the same general lines as 
the two previous reports already analysed in these pages. ® 

This report, like its predecessor, gives the frequency and severity 
rates per full-time worker and therefore takes account of the require- 
ments of international statistics. 

The Fund has done its utmost to place the results of its research 
and experience before the public with the least possible delay. Eco- 
nomic conditions change so rapidly that only the very latest statistical 
data of accidents have any really practical value for the promotion 
of preventive measures, which after all is the main object to be achieved. 

It may be recalled that the legislative and financial bases of the 
Swiss accident insurance system were described in these pages when 
the first quinquennial report published by the Fund was analysed. 
Since then, no vital changes have been made. The report, however, 
draws attention to the following two changes : 


(1) The ratification by Switzerland of the International Convention 
concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, as the result of a 
decision taken by the Federal Council on 18 January 1929. The 
financial consequences of this decision were nil for the Fund, since it 
was required to pay over to the Confederation the part of the benefits 
which up to that date had not been paid to foreign workers. 


(2) The inclusion of certain risks not previously covered by non- 
industrial accident insurance, such as the use of motor bicycles. 
Such risks were included only during the years 1929 to 1981, during 
which period the general risk increased very perceptibly in this branch 
of insurance. 





1 SCHWEIZERISCHE UNFALLVERSICHERUNGSANSTALT : Ergebnisse der Unfall- 
statistik der dritten fiinfjahrigen Beobachtungsperiode 1928-1932. 76 pp. The 
summary given here has been provided by the Head Office of the National 
Accident Insurance Fund at Lucerne. 

® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 5, Nov. 1924, pp. 837-853 : 
“ Five Years of Compulsory Accident Insurance in Switzerland”, and Vol. XX, 
No. 2, Aug. 1929, pp. 230-251 : “ Compulsory Accident Insurance in Switzerland 
rom 1928 to 1927”. 





e 
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As regards the conditions of compensation, there has been very 
little variation. 

More important, however, are the changes caused by economic 
conditions, The continual increase in the total amount of wages paid 
and the number of insured persons, which characterised the years of 
the previous quinquennial period, was maintained until 1930. But 
in that year a perceptible decline occurred in certain industries with 
a low risk, such as watchmaking, and in the following years this decline 
was still more rapid and was no longer counterbalanced by the con- 
tinual progress noted in other branches with a high accident risk, 
such as building. The fall in the total wages bill and the number of 
insured persons which took place in 1931 and which has since been even 
more pronounced has thus been accompanied by a change in the relative 
importance of the various branches of industry, which in turn has 
had a certain amount of influence on the total average risk. 

With these few brief remarks we may now proceed to analyse the 
figures for 1928-1932. 


Tue GENERAL ACCIDENT RISK 


The number of accidents in respect of which compensation was 
paid is shown in table I. It may here be noted that under Swiss law 
compensation equal to 80 per cent. of the insured person’s earnings 
is payable as from the third day after the accident. Minor accidents 
that are cured within this period are not included in the figures of the 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, 1928-1932 





Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 





Permanent Permanent 
incapacity Deaths incapacity Deaths 








Num- | Per 1,000} Num- | Per 1,000 Num- | Per1,000| Num- | Per 1,000 
ber jaccidents| ber | accidents ber jaccidents| ber | accidents 








105,988 | 3,528) 33.3 829 8.1 83,105 990 | 29.9 255 7.7 
118,400 | 4,019) 33.9 357 3.0 41,843 34.1 333 8.0 
115,692 | 3,925) 33.9 348 3.0 40,921 | 1,466 35.8 348 8.5 
110,674 | 3,410) 30.8 340 3.1 41,528 | 1,890) 33.5 841 8.2 


98,894 | 3,050) 30.8 3.2 36,350 | 1,195 | 382.9 274 7.5 








549,648 | 17,932) 32.6 | 1,688 8.1 {193,742 | 6,467 | 33.3 | 1,551 8.0 



































It will be seen that the proportion of serious accidents followed by 
permanent incapacity or death remains practically constant in the 
industrial accident insurance branch ; there is even a slight decrease in 
the proportion of accidents followed by permanent incapacity. For 
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non-industrial accidents, on the contrary, the table shows clearly 
the adverse effect of the inclusion of the non-industrial risks referred 
to above. 

As in previous reports, the Fund gives the distribution of accidents 
by days of the week and hours of the day although it considers that 
no special conclusions can be drawn from these figures. It is pointed 
out, however, that, contrary to observations made in other countries, 
the number of accidents occurring on a Monday is not exceptionally 
high, except in commerce and the transport industry (not including 
railways), but no explanation is offered. 

The frequency and severity rates are shown in table II. ? 


TABLE Il. FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY OF ACCIDENTS AND AVERAGE 
COST OF COMPENSATION, 1928-1932 





Number Number of working days lost Average cost 
of accidents per of compensation per 


100 full-time workers | per full-time worker | Per accident 1,000 francs of wages 








. Non- P Non- : Non- . Non- 
Industrial) ; . Industrial | . F Industrial; . F Industrial | . : 

. industrial . industrial . industrial . industrial 

accidents actidents accidents esti@ente accidents accidents accidents accidents 








Frs. 






































The severity rate and the average cost remain parallel, but while 
for industrial accident insurance the average cost is stable, for non- 
industrial accidents it has a strong upward tendency. 

As the economic conditions for the period under consideration are 
characterised by wide changes in the relative importance of the various 
branches of industry — some of which have developed while others 
have undergone a setback — and as these changes, as already stated, 
have a considerable effect on the average frequency of accidents and 
the general average cost, the Fund has tried to determine what the 
results would have been if no change had taken place in the position 
of the various industrial branches. Taking the year 1928 as a basis 
for its calculation, it assumed that the economic structure remained 
without change during a period of ten years. It then calculated the 
number of accidents which would have occurred in each year of this 
period, by means of the accident frequency found for those years in 





* For the method of calculating severity rates, see the previous article (Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 2, Aug. 1929, p. 281). 
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the different branches of industry. In this way, the Fund obtained the 
figures shown in table III. 









TABLE III. NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS WHICH WOULD HAVE OCCURRED 
DURING 1923-1982, IF THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE HAD REMAINED ’ 
THE SAME AS IN 1928 ; 











Non-industrial accidents 










Industrial accidents 










100 





100 









108 


100 


























It will be seen that the number of industrial accidents remains 
virtually stationary ; this in itself is a good sign, as it proves that, 
contrary to what has occurred in other countries, nq increase in the 
risk has taken place in Switzerland. 

As regards non-industrial accidents, it will suffice at this stage 
to note the enormous increase ; the causes of this increase will be 















studied later. 


TABLE Iv. 





EFFECT OF AGE ON ACCIDENT FREQUENCY 














Age group 
(years) 





Per cent. of injured persons 





Per cent. 
of insured persons 





industrial 
accidents 





Non-industrial 
accidents 





Up to 19 


60-64 
65-69 
70 and over 


Total 





12.1 


12.2 
17.7 
16.6 
13.1 
10.2 
8.4 
7.1 
5.8 
4.2 
2.2 
1.0 
1.5 
































14.5 
19.7 
16.1 
12.3 
9.7 
7.9 
6.6 
5.3 
3.7 
2.1 
1.0 
1.1 






























100.0 








100.0 
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The Fund has also made a study of the highly controversial ques- 
tion of the effect of age on accident frequency. It finds that not only 
does frequency not increase with age but even that the rate is even 
somewhat higher in the younger age groups. 

But while in Switzerland the accident frequency does not increase 
with age, the average cost per accident, on the contrary, does. The 
Fund further remarks that this increase is not entirely due to the 
longer duration of temporary incapacity but also to a higher proportion 
of accidents followed by permanent incapacity. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF ACCIDENTS 


Temporary Incapacity 


The Fund has ceased to classify accidents by the length of temporary 
incapacity, as was done for the two previous periods. On the other 
hand, it has adopted a classification by sex and age groups. 


TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS BY LENGTH OF TEMPORARY 
INCAPACITY 


(Base : 10,000 injured persons) 





Number of injured persons not yet cured 





Period since 
occurrence of Sex Age group 
accident 





16-34 years | 35-54 years 





10,000 10,000 

9,003 9,251 
6,338 
3,930 


2,422 


























Table V shows that sex has virtually no influence on the duration 
of the period of recovery, but that that of age is enormous. The in- 
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fluence of age, which is clearly shown by Figure 1 (percentage of cases 
not cured after specified periods), is also to be seen in table VI, which 
shows the probable period that an injured person under treatment 
will take to recover after a given period of incapacity. 


Figure 1. LEencTrs or TEMPORARY INCAPACITY 
(Percentage of cases not cured at the end of the various periods indicated) 


























Age group 35-54 years. 
——coum=eam= Age group 55 years and over. 
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TABLE VI. AVERAGE EXPECTANCY OF TEMPORARY INCAPACITY 





Probable period still necessary for recovery 





Period since 
occurrence of Sex Age group 


accident 





Males 16-34 years | 35-54 years 





Weeks Weeks Weeks 
2.90 2.94 2.58 3.27 
2.58 2.60 2.25 
2.74 2.70 2.39 3.06 3.63 
3.37 3.25 3.00 3.62 4.21 
6 6.57 5.88 6.17 6.72 7.06 
9 9.56 8.96 9.37 9.65 9.42 

13 12.44 11,57 12.52 12.61 11.89 


18 15.27 14.67 15.47 15.52 13.49 
































A comparison of the average duration of temporary incapacity 
with the corresponding figures for the previous quinquennial period 
shows that there has been a slight fall. The average duration is 


15.16 days as against 15.9 days in 1923-1927 for industrial accidents, 
and 16.6 days as against 17.2 days in 1928-1927 for non-industrial 
accidents. Notwithstanding this improvement the Fund is very much 
afraid that the average duration will increase in the future, in spite 
of the efforts made to cope with the evil effects of the economic de- 
pression. 


Permanent Incapacity 


The proportion of accidents followed by permanent incapacity 
and the average initial degree of incapacity are both stationary. The 
latter is 24.8 per cent. in industrial accident insurance and 26.9 per 
cent. for non-industrial accidents ; the average is 25.8 per cent. 

The Fund observes that the average initial degree of incapacity 
varies greatly with the various industries. The lowest average incapa- 
city (14.2 per cent.) is in watchmaking, the highest (80.2 per cent.) 
in the production and distribution of electricity. Contrary to what 
is generally supposed, this shows that it is not possible to compare 
the invalidity risk between different industries solely on the basis of 
the number of accidents followed by permanent incapacity. 

The new observations made on the relations between age and 
permanent incapacity confirm the result previously noted that the 
risk of incapacity increases with age. The most recent observations 
show that this tendency has latterly become still more pronounced. 
Future experience will show whether this is a temporary phenomenon 
or otherwise. 
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The average age at the date of the accident of persons affected by 
permanent incapacity is 37.7. years for industrial accidents and 89.3 
years for non-industrial accidents. 

The report of the Fund includes a chapter on the two elements 
used in calculating the capitalised value of pensions : the mortality 
of the disabled persons and the results of the revision of pensions in 
cases of partial recovery or the reverse. The Fund has tried to deter- 
mine the influence of these two elements and has calculated the sepa- 
rate and combined effects of mortality and revision. These figures 
are shown in table VII. This table further shows the rate of extinction 
of pensions as used by the Fund in calculating the actuarial reserve 
necessary to cover the capitalised value of pensions and as indicated 
by the most recent experience of the Fund. 







RATE OF EXTINCTION OF PERMANENT INCAPACITY PENSIONS 





TABLE VII. 





























Sum to which pensions of 10,000 francs initial value are reduced 
1 Paste shane 
2 m... iooneed yes. coleciahion ie Renee. Pn Under the exclusive influence of : 
used by the Fund the Fund Death Revision 
0 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
yy, 9,214 9,065 _— _ 
yy, 8,341 8,157 —_ — 
4% 7,606 7,431 _ —_ 
1 7,263 7,089 9,884 7,175 
1% 6,697 6,511 _— _ 
1% 6,481 6,307 _— _ 
1% 6,216 6,062 _— _— 
2 6,024 5,878 9,736 6,040 
3 5,214 5,106 9,568 5,389 
+ 4,848 4,810 9,373 5,185 
5 4,669 4,686 9,162 5,117 
6 4,440 4,565 8,968 5,093 
7 4,097 4,216 8,775 4,806 
8 3,993 4,109 8,585 4,788 
9 3,772 8,353 4,777 































It will be noticed that the differences between the first two series 
of figures in the table are extremely small. The data on which these 
figures are based are sufficiently extensive to eliminate any effect of 
chance. As, moreover, the methods followed for the fixing and the 
revision of pensions have been stabilised, it may be presumed that the 
capitalised value of pensions will not undergo any considerable change 
in the future. 

The Fund has continued its study of the mortality of disabled 
persons. The new observations made confirm the findings of the 
previous report and tend to show that the higher rate of mortality 
noted among cases of serious incapacity cannot be regarded as a func- 
tion of the degree of incapacity, for, as table VIII indicates, the high 
differential rate of the first few years fades away rapidly, so that 
in calculating the capitalised value of pensions it is unnecessary to 
use mortality rates varying with the degree of incapacity. 
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AVERAGE RATE OF REDUCTION OF PENSIONS BY DEATH, 


ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF PERMANENT INCAPACITY 





Period since award 
of pension (years) 


Slight incapacity 
(0-20 per cent.) 


Medium incapacity 
(21-75 per cent.) 


Serious incapacity 
(76-100 per cent.) 





0.008 
0.013 
0.015 


0.011 
0.015 





0.017 


0.031 
0.023 
0.026 


j 
i] 





Incapacity 50 per cent. and over | 





Incapacity under 50 per cent. 





0.026 
0.029 
0.021 
0.024 
0.025 
0.034 


0.018 
0.020 
0.022 
0.023 
0.028 
0.027 














A comparison between the mortality of persons disabled by acci- 
‘dents and that of the Swiss population as a whole has again shown 
that on the average the mortality is no higher among disabled persons. 
There were even, as in Sweden, definitely lower rates during the first 
three years, contrary to what is observed for disabled persons in general. 


The average age of the disabled is 48.25 years for industrial acci- 
dents (21,506 disabled persons) and 44.41 years for non-industrial 
accidents (6,901 disabled persons), or an average of 43.54 years for 
a total number of 28,407 disabled persons on 31 December 1982. 

Table TX shows the classification by degree of incapacity of per- 
sons in receipt of permanent incapacity pensions on 31 December 19382. 


TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFICIARIES OF PERMANENT INCAPACITY 
PENSIONS ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF INCAPACITY, 
AT 81 DECEMBER 1932 





Cases of permanent incapacity 
Degree 
of incapacity | 





Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 


(per cent.) 








Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 





16 
42 


24 
36 


1,180 
2,890 
1,478 21 

796 11 


Up to 9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-49 
50-69 
70-99 
100 
Total 


5,057 
7,838 
4,057 19 
2,515 12 
1,371 6 897 6 
425 2 107 
243 1 108 
21,506 
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The average degree of incapacity of persons in receipt of pensions 


on 81 December 1982 was 19.9 per cent. for industrial accidents and 
20.4 per cent, for non-industrial accidents. 


Death 


During the period 1928-1982, as during the two previous quin- 
quennial periods, the proportion of fatal accidents was much higher 
for non-industrial than for industrial accidents. Table I clearly shows 
the adverse influence resulting from the extension of insurance to 
certain non-industrial risks. 

Table X gives the distribution of the fatal cases according to the 
age of the victims in the last two periods. 


TABLE X. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS OF PERSONS 
KILLED BY ACCIDENTS 





Industrial accidents Non-industria! accidents 





1928-1932 


1923-1927 


1928-1932 


1923-1927 





30-39 
40-49 


6.0 
21.0 
21.9 


22.6 


6.1 
21.8 


23.1 


10.5 
20.9 
17.8 


20.6 


9.8 
80.8 
17.9 


18.4 


50-59 . . 16.0 


60 and over 5 y 7.1 





Total ’ ’ /! 100.0 














Average age 

















It will be seen that the average age has fallen considerably from 
one period to the other for non-industrial accidents, where the age 
group 20-29 years occupies a predominant place, a fact which influences 
the cost of compensation. 

With regard to the mortality and remarriage of widows, the Fund 
states that its observations agree with the experience of the Nether- 
lands. The frequency of remarriage is very much lower than the 
estimates made on the basis of observations relating to the Swiss 
population in general. According to the latter, the capitalised value 
of a pension of 1 franc on the head of a widow aged 25 years is 7.57 
francs, while according to the experience of the Fund it amounts to 
9.89 francs. 
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TABLE XI. COMPARISON OF THE PROBABILITY OF REMARRIAGE OF 
WIDOWS IN RECEIPT OF A PENSION FROM THE NATIONAL FUND 
AND OF SWISS WIDOWS IN GENERAL 





Experience of the Observations relating to the Swiss 
National Fund population in general 








0.127 0.085 
0.090 


0.066 

















Tue Cost or COMPENSATION 


Total Cost 
The accounts for the third quinquennial period have been drawn 


up on the same plan as those for the previous period, so that the results 
may be compared. 


TABLE XII. WAGES INSURED AND COST OF COMPENSATION 





Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 
Wages and cost 





1923-1927 1928-1932 1923-1927 1928-1932 





Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
Wages insured 9,281,000,000 /10,815,000,000 = — 
Compensation : 


Total cost 178,406,000 226,316,000 


Per 1,000 francs of 
wages insured ~— 19.2 20.9 























The general average cost (average for all accidents) is higher for 
the period 1928-1982. The increase is small for industrial accident 
insurance, where it is entirely due to a change in the relative importance 
of the various branches of industry, but is exceedingly high for non- 
industrial accident insurance, where it is the result of the inclusion 
of certain higher risks, as already mentioned, during three out of the 
five years, and of a general rise in the accident risk. 
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The relative cost of the various kinds of compensation in the 
two quinquennial periods is shown in table XIII as a percentage of 
the total expenditure. The absolute figures for the last period are 
illustrated graphically in Figure 2. 


TABLE XIII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF COMPENSATION 





Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 
Kind of compensation 





1923-1927 1928-1932 1923-1927 1928-1932 





Medical treatment and 
drugs 


Compensation for loss of 
wages 


Permanent incapacity 
pensions 


Survivors’ pensions 





Total 























Figure 2. DuIsTRIBUTION OF THE DIFFERENT KInDs oF COMPENSATION 
Industrial Accidents Non-industrial Accidents 


= Medical aid. 

= Compensation for loss of wages. 
= Permanent incapacity pensions. 
= Death. 


No great changes have taken place. The Fund strongly criticises 
the cost of medical treatment and drugs, which has not been cut 
down and still remains abnormally high. Compensation for loss of 
wages and permanent incapacity pensions do not give rise to any 
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comments. The high cost of fatal accidents in non-industrial accident 
insurance is due solely to the fact that these accidents were more 


numerous during the period 1928-1982. 
Table XIV shows the average cost per accident of the different 


kinds of compensation. 


TABLE XIV. AVERAGE COST PER ACCIDENT OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF COMPENSATION 





Industrial accidents Non-industrial accidents 
Kind of compensation 





1923-1927 1928-1932 1923-1927 1928-1932 





Medical treatment and drugs . 83.4 


Compensation for loss of 
wages 122.9 
Permanent incapacity pen- 
sions : 
Cost of a pension 


Survivors’ pensions : 
Cost of a pension : 
(a) In francs . 16,895 13,461 
(b) Per 100 francs of the 


wages of the person 
killed 463 464 377 892 


























The differences between the two periods are not large and are 
mainly the effect of chance. The cost of fatal accidents is distinctly 
lower for non-industrial accident insurance, in which the proportion 
unmarried is relatively very high among persons killed by accidents. 


Cost by Industry 


As in its previous reports, the Fund points out that the general 
average cost cannot be used as a basis for fixing the scale of pre- 
miums, the system adopted being to calculate the premium rates 
on the basis of the actual results obtained in the different branches 
of industry, grouped for this purpose in separate risk classes. The 
number of these classes has fallen with each important revision of the 
premium schedule, for as soon as experience shows that the risk in 
two classes, already similar on account of the industries they include, 
is homogeneous, the Fund proceeds to amalgamate them. 

The Fund points out that the calculation of the premium rate is 
not such a simple operation as is often thought, and that great pru- 
dence must be observed in drawing conclusions from a comparison 
of the results for different periods. The quotient 


Total cost of compensation 
Wages insured 





Premium = 
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cannot be used as the average rate of the net premium. This rate 
must be calculated by using the constructive method, which is the 
only way to ensure a rational combination of the various constituent 
parts of the total cost of compensation by eliminating the effects of 
chance. This is the method used by the Fund in its study of the pro- 
blem—not yet definitely solved—of the utilisation of results based 
on the experience of a single risk class or even a single undertaking 
for the calculation of their risk of serious accident, permanent incapa- 
city, and death, with a view to the establishment of individual pre- 
miums. 

The report gives detailed results for all the risk classes in the 
premium schedule, and shows for each of them the total cost of com- 
pensation per 1,000 francs of wages insured. Table XV shows some 
of the industrial groups in which the accident risk has risen. 


TABLE XV. INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN WHICH THE RISK OF ACCIDENT 
HAS INCREASED 





Average cost of compensation 
per 1,000 francs of wages 
Group in the premium schedule of the National Fund insured 





1923-1927 1928-1932 





Frs. Frs. 
Manufacture of cement, lime, etc. 41.4 
Manufacture of artificial stone and cement articles 
Foundries 

Extraction of minerals 

Building undertakings 

Motor transport undertakings 


Gas and water works 

















The increase in the risk is due to a number of causes. For instance, 
the composition of the first group, consisting of lime and cement 
works, is not the same in the two periods. The extraction of the raw 
materials, which used to be classified separately, has been joined to 
the manufacturing group, thus considerably increasing the risk. The 
premium rates have naturally been revised in consequence. The 
position is quite different in the industry manufacturing artificial stone 
and articles in cement, where the increase in the risk is real ; the future 
will show whether this is due solely to the increase in production 
(the total amount of wages insured having increased from 41.8 million 
to 64.5 million francs). In foundries, serious accidents are the cause 
of the unfavourable results. These accidents may be attributed partly 
to the progress of mechanisation and the use of more rapid transport 
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machinery. But other factors seem to have played their part, for 
the serious accidents are confined to a few undertakings only, so that 
the remedy would appear to lie in a revision of the premium rates for 
those undertakings rather than in a general increase in rates. The 
extraction of stone for road construction and paving, an industry 
entailing heavy risks, continued to develop in the later period. The 
building trade also shows some increase in activity. The ever shorter 
periods allowed for construction, the more and more intensive use of 
machinery, the increased: speeding up of work, and the difficulty of 
finding skilled workers all tend to increase the risk. The increase in the 
group “ motor transport undertakings” is due to the increase in both 
the volume and the speed of motor lorry traffic. Finally, the building 
operations carried out by gas works, several of which have extended 
or modernised their plant, explain the increase for this group. It is 
possible that the suppression of certain operations as a result of the 
transformation of the methods of production is having a permanent 
effect on the risk. 

Table XVI shows some industrial groups in which the average risk 
has fallen. 


TABLE XVI. INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN WHICH THE RISK OF ACCIDENT 
HAS FALLEN 





Average cost of compensation per 1,000 francs of 
Group in the premium schedule of wages i 
the National Fund 





1923-1927 1928-1932 





Frs. Frs. 


Tanneries 27.5 20.4 
Drinks 30.2 25.9 


Chemical industry 23.1 20.5 
Forestry 65.5 

















The improvement in the first two groups is due to a fall in the 
accident frequency. As these groups are not very large, it is impossible 
as yet to draw any definite conclusions. 

The decrease in the average cost in the chemical industry is not due 
to a fall in the risk, for neither the frequency nor the severity rate has 
fallen. It is presumably mere chance that the persons killed by acci- 
dents have left few or no dependants entitled to a survivor’s pension. 

In the forestry group the improvement is due to a number of 
causes. As a result of the strict supervision exercised by the Fund, 
wages have been more accurately reported than in the past, while 
there seems to have been an improvement in the organisation of the 
work from the point of view of safety, for the frequency rate of 
serious accidents has fallen considerably. 
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Tue Causes oF ACCIDENTS 


The main object of accident statistics is to provide data from which 
to determine the relative importance of the constituent factors of the 
risk. Even a rough classification of accidents by their immediate 
objective causes, i.e. by the events producing them, gives sufficiently 
accurate information about the risks in the various branches of 
industry to show whether the composition of the risk classes in the 
premium schedule is satisfactory and whether the factors regarded 
as composing the accident risk really play the part attributed to them. 
The Fund compiled statistics of this kind during the period 1928-1927 ; 
it published the results in its previous report in the form of tables 
showing, with a view to international comparisons, the number of 
working days lost in important industrial groups per cause of accident 
and per 1,000 full-time workers. For the last quinquennial period 
the Fund has confined itself to the publication of a few tables of the 
same kind concerning the wood-working industry and the building 
industry (navvying and construction). 

The Fund has tried to compile statistics showing the effects of 
industrial evolution and improvements in technical preventive meas- 
ures. But here a summary classification based on accident causes 
is not sufficient, and it is necessary to carry out thorough enquiries 
limited to certain special points. 


Industrial Accidents 


Effect of Machinery on the Accident Risk. 


The experience of the Fund corroborates the observations made 
elsewhere that accidents due to machinery do not account for as much 
as 20 per cent. of the total cost of compensation. 

Considered by itself, this comparatively low average might appear 
to offer an argument against requirements in the matter of accident 
prevention. This, however, would be a serious error, for the general 
average, which is lowered by the fact that many undertakings 
and even whole branches of industry employ few or no machines, 
is meaningless in itself and gives only a false idea of the real facts. 

The only scientific way of determining the effect of machinery 
on industrial accidents is to study the effects of machinery separately 
for each industry, The figures in table XVII show that the risks of 
mechanical work vary enormously from industry to industry. 

In a number of industries machinery is the main cause of acci- 
dents ; this is especially so in cabinet making, where accidents due 
to machinery are responsible for two-thirds of the cost of compen- 
sation. 

The examples in table XVII show the importance of machinery and 
the usefulness of providing adequate protective devices. The Fund 
makes great efforts to extend the use of the protective devices which 
it has introduced : goggles, protective hoods for circular saws, safety 
devices for spindle-moulding machines, respiratory masks with fresh air 
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supply, etc., all well known to the readers of the Industrial Safety 
Survey. As will be seen later, the results achieved by the Fund are most 


encouraging. 


TABLE XVII. EFFECT OF MACHINERY ON THE ACCIDENT RISK IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Accidents due to machinery 





Industrial group Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
of all of all cases of death and | of total cost of 
accidents permanent incapacity compensation 








Metal working 
Wood industry 
Building industry 
Other industries 


All industries 




















Without underrating in any way the value of psychological methods, 
the Fund attaches great importance to technical prevention, for it is 


convinced that when an employer brings the plant in his works into 
line with the modern requirements of industrial safety and closely 
supervises the use of protective devices, his efforts have a great in- 
fluence on the workers, as ever-present proof of the employer’s interest 
in his staff’s welfare. Technical measures of this kind contribute 
largely to the creation of a general safety atmosphere without which 
there can be no adequate preventive action. 


Occupational Diseases. 


Not all occupational diseases give the right to compensation. 
Compensation is paid only for cases due to substances in the list of 
poisons drawn up in accordance with section 68 of the Swiss Act, 
and cases admitted to insurance benefit by a special decision of the 
Administrative Council of the National Fund. Table XVIII shows 
the number of cases in respect of which compensation was paid during 
the period 1928-1982. 

The 1,669 cases of illness caused by substances in the list of poisons 
involved an expenditure of 1,640,222 francs, while the 10,750 other 
cases cost 2,895,015 francs. 

Compensation for occupational diseases represents 1.8 per cent. 
of the total cost of compensation. The number of cases has increased 
a little. But even though their number varies greatly with the nature 
of the industry, their cost has no specific effect on the results of any 
risk class. 
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TABLE XVIII. NUMBER OF CASES OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASE FOR WHICH 
COMPENSATION WAS PAID, 1928-19382 





Number of cases admitted 





Permanent 
Total disability Deaths 





I. Diseases caused by substances appearing 
on the poison list (section 68 of the Swiss 
Act): 

1. Slow poisoning : 
Aniline and its homologues 
Lead, its compounds and alloys 
Chlorine and its compounds 
Mercury, its compounds and alloys 
Other substances 


oo! Be 





s 


Total 





. Skin diseases : 
Alkalis 
Benzine 
Hydrochloric and sulphuric acids 
Coal tar, its fumes and oils 
Turpentine 
Other substances 


or ce tome | me 





_ 
ty 


Total 





II. Cases admitted to insurance benefit by a 
special decision of the Administrative 
Council of the National Fund : 

1. Slow poisoning 
2. Skin diseases : 
Slaked lime, cement, mortar 
Oils 
Soaps 
Other substances 

















8. Lesions due to work : 
Fissures 
Inflamed callosities 
Tenosynovitis 4,899 
Epicondylitis 106 
Bursitis 839 
Wounds caused by friction 193 
Various other lesions 





Total 8,466 

















Non-industrial Accidents 
The results of the experience of the non-industrial accident insur- 
ance branch are definitely unfavourable. It will be remembered that 


this branch had to be organised on collective lines, with the result 
that the individual risk of each insured person cannot be determined. 
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The accidents occurring in specified risk groups have been classified, 
not on the basis of the direct causes of accident, but by the work or 
occupation in the course of which the accident occurred. 

The observations for the last period show that the risk has risen 
in every field ; this means that all causes contribute more or less equally 
towards the rise in the risk, and not sport alone as was more or less 
expected. The rise is due mainly to the greater amount of spare time 
at the disposal of the insured workers, with the consequent extension 
of the period during which they are exposed to the risk of non-industrial 
accidents. 

In 1980, when all road traffic accidents, including those due to the 
use of motor vehicles, were covered by non-industrial insurance, 
bicycle and motor-cycle accidents were responsible for a considerable 
part of the total cost of compensation (22.6 and 19.6 per cent. res- 
pectively). But while the use of bicycles is very widespread, the motor- 
cycle is used by only a very small minority (about 3 per cent. of the 
insured persons). The Fund therefore decided that it could not con- 
tinue to ask the general body of insured persons to pay for the serious 
risk to which a minority exposed itself. From 1 January 1932 onwards 
the use, whether as driver or as passenger, of motor vehicles, with the 
exception of those engaged on a public service, has again been included 
in the list of special risks excluded from this branch of insurance. 

The Fund has tried to ascertain the amount of truth in the wide- 
spread opinion that the non-industrial accident risk among town 
dwellers differs so widely from that among the rural population that 
it would be fairer if the terms of insurance took the difference into 
account. In estimating the non-industrial accident risk separately 
for the town and the rural population, the Fund has had to base its 
enquiry on the site of the undertakings, for as the insurance is collec- 
tive it has no means of knowing where the insured persons live. 

The enquiry shows that, while the actual nature of the risks is 
different for town and country, the total risk is very much the same. 
The figures are shown in table XIX. 


TABLE XIX. COMPARISON OF NON-INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT RISKS 
IN TOWNS AND RURAL DISTRICTS 





Number of Cost of medical aid | Average duration 
accidents and compensation of temporary 
per for loss of wages, | incapacity giving 
million francs of | per 1,000 francs of | rise to payment 
wages insured wages insured of compensation 


: : Wages 
Situation insured 


of the 
undertaking my 








Frs. Days 
4.8 


5.2 


























The Human Factor 


The report groups under the term “ human factor ” the accident 
causes which are inherent in the insured persons themselves. 
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The advocates of psychological methods in accident prevention 
consider that, side by side with purely occupational risks, a high 
percentage of accidents in general may be attributed to various human 
factors, such as inattention, laziness, carelessness, and physical or 
moral deficiencies. 

As a matter of fact, accidents attributable solely to external 
causes are comparatively rare. In the great majority of cases, the 
origin of the accident will be found to lie in a temporary lapse by the 
person injured or by a fellow worker ; this is generally a failure of 
attention, which in most cases cannot be described as a fault or 
negligence, for the power of attention has its limits. 

It is, however, none the less true that human factors play an im- 
portant part in the genesis of accidents and that efforts should be made 
to define them. But this task is rather a matter for the head of the 
undertaking than for the insurance institution, which cannot devote 
the necessary time and money to the thorough and methodical study 
which alone can isolate the more personal risk factors of most impor- 
tance from the point of view of accident prevention. 

The enquiries carried out by the Fund, which are briefly described 
below, show clearly that the frequency of accidents depends 
largely on the care given by heads of undertakings to the recruiting 
of new workers and the instruction and supervision of their staff. 

During the first two quinquennial periods, embracing the years 
1918 to 1927, the Fund found that accident frequency is not a function 
of age, but that, on the contrary, the younger age groups show a con- 
siderably higher frequency. As has been shown above (table IV), these 
observations have been confirmed by the experience of the last quin- 
quennial period. Table XX shows the results of a recent enquiry into 
the insurance of apprentices. 







TABLE XX. COMPARISON BETWEEN ACCIDENT FREQUENCY OBSERVED 
AMONG ALL INSURED WORKERS AND AMONG APPRENTICES 











Number of idents 
per 1,000 full-time workers 





Accidents 





All insured workers Apprentices 








Industrial accidents : 
Metal industry 160 270 


Wood industry 220 260 


Non-industrial accidents 58 97 


























The high frequency of industrial accidents observed in the younger 
age groups is partly due to lack of occupational training and of adapta- 
tion to surroundings. The disastrous effect of insufficient training is 
brought out by table XXI, which shows the toll paid to accidents by 
newcomers in the undertakings. 


6 
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TABLE XXI. DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS BY LENGTH OF SERVICE 
OF INJURED PERSONS IN THE UNDERTAKING 





Per cent. of total number of accidents 





Kind of undertaking 
Up to 1 week’s Up to 1 month’s Up to 1 year’s 
service service service 








Metal industry 1.2 5.2 36.2 
Wood industry 2.0 14 38.0 
Building industry 8.4 24.3 
Forestry 13.2 27.5 








Federal Railways staff 0.4 1.4 


A further proof that badly trained labour increases the accident 
risk is forthcoming from the very unfavourable results achieved by 
undertakings set up for a limited time for special jobs of short duration. 
These undertakings — in most cases some sort of syndicate formed 
for the purpose — hastily recruit a highly heterogeneous staff, often 
quite without the necessary training. To this want of skill on the part 
of many of the staff must be added another factor tending to increase 
the risk, namely, the feeble interest which this kind of undertaking 
takes in accident prevention. 

With regard to negligence, the Swiss Act states (section 98) that 
“if the insured person has caused the accident by serious fault, the 
compensation other than funeral expenses shall be reduced in pro- 
portion to the degree of fault ”. But, the Fund remarks, it is not easy 
to prove serious fault, especially in industrial accident insurance 
where the working conditions of an undertaking, the habits tolerated 
in it, and the mentality of the head of the undertaking must all be 
taken into account, and are often enough to exonerate the injured 
person who at first sight seems to have committed a serious fault. 
Reductions of compensation under section 98 of the Swiss Act are 
much more frequent in non-industrial accident insurance than in 
industrial accident insurance (0.3 cases of reduction for serious fault 
per 100 industrial accidents, as against 3.2 per cent. in the non- 
industrial accident branch). 

Recent research by the Fund into the effects of accident proneness 
confirms the observations made during the previous period that there 
undoubtedly exists a class of insured persons with a marked accident 
proneness. This class includes a large proportion of unskilled workers 
and general labourers. Such persons are just as liable to industrial 
as to non-industrial accidents, but they do not differ in age, civil sta- 
tus, or nationality from other victims of accidents. Neither negligence 
nor a tendency to take wrongful advantage of insurance appear to 
have any definite influence. 

Once again the effect of alcohol has not been made the subject of 
special study. It is known that the consumption of alcohol in any 
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form tends to increase the accident risk and that alcohol should be 
prohibited in workshops and workplaces. 

As already stated, the head of the undertaking has a predominant 
part to play in the campaign for the prevention of accidents due to 
human factors. The newcomer in the undertaking must be warned 
against dangers, he must be taught and required to use safety devices 
and he must be helped in every way to adapt himself in the shortest 
possible time to his new surroundings. In the field of accident pre- 
vention, as in so many others, nothing is worth the eye of an experi- 
enced master. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The report points out that accident statistics hardly lend them- 
selves to conclusions as to the effects of prevention, as it is not possible 
to compare them with statistics of production. Nevertheless, a few 
results obtained by special enquiries may be noted. 

The Fund has put at the disposal of the undertakings various 
patterns of goggles which have been studied with great care and are con- 
stantly improved. The Fund has always laid great stress on the ne- 
cessity of wearing them. As a result of this energetic campaign against 
eye accidents, their number has gradually fallen; they have decreased 
by 50 per cent. in the space of ten years, and accidents due to abrasive 
wheels by as much as 80 per cent. 

The Fund has continued its efforts for the prevention of accidents 
due to the use of circular saws and spindle-moulding machines. It is 


however very difficult, especially in the wood-working industry, to 
express the results obtained in figures, for changes in working methods 
and the increasing use of machinery are two of the characteristics 
of this industry. 

It is noted, however, that accidents due to wood-working machinery 
have not increased in spite of the continual increase in its use. 


TABLE XXII. FREQUENCY OF ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY IN THE WOOD INDUSTRY 





Wages insured Number of Number of accidents (a 


million full-time caused by wood- i 
francs) workers working machinery oe pa ta 





1928 122 43,500 2,268 52 
1929 134 46,600 2,789 60 
1930 134 45,800 2,722 59 
1931 182 45,200 2,418 58 
1982 121 42,100 2,178 52 























The distribution of accidents among the different machines causing 
them has been considerably modified. The number of accidents due 
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to circular saws has fallen appreciably owing to the more general use 
of protective hoods. As may be seen from table XXIII, the cost of 


compensation has fallen by nearly one-third. 


TABLE XXIII. COMPARISON OF THE FREQUENCY AND AVERAGE COST, 
AT TWO DIFFERENT PERIODS, OF ACCIDENTS DUE TO CIRCULAR SAWS 
IN THE WOOD-WORKING INDUSTRY 





Accidents due to circular saws 





; Per million francs of Average cost 
Period : wages insured of compensation 


\Cases of death) 000 
All cases and perma- Per — of 
nent accident - has 
incapacity ages insured 














Frs. Frs. 


1923-1924 | : . 7.8 


1931-1932 | : 5.3 





Decrease 
(per cent.) 


























The efficacy of the device constructed by the Fund for the pro- 
tection of presses and punching machines has been still further con- 
firmed and its effects are now considerable. In the risk class formed 
by factories making cut, stamped, and pressed metal articles, the total 
number of accidents due to mechanical presses has fallen by 46 per 
cent. from 1923-1924 to 1931-1932 and that of cases of permanent 
incapacity by 35 per cent. 

It is known that the Fund adopts measures of compulsion against 
undertakings which fail to comply with the instructions issued by its 
accident prevention service, by raising their premium rates, and that 
it reduces the rates when undertakings follow the instructions given 
and their heads can prove that they are keeping their promises as 
regards the use of protective devices. In this connection ft is interesting 
to note that the insurance accounts of wood-working undertakings 
using protective devices, and for this reason paying lower premiums, 
show a more favourable balance than the general accounts for all 
undertakings in the group, spite of the lower premium income. The 
practice followed by the Fund thus benefits not only the undertakings 
directly concerned but also the whole risk class to which they belong, 
as the insurance results of the class as a whole are improved by those 
of the undertakings with the lower risk. 

Generally speaking it may be said that the Fund has had encourag- 
ing results from all the safety devices which it has introduced, which 
will be an incentive to it to take steps to make their adoption still 
more general. 

But it should not be thought from the interest shown by the Fund 
in the safety of machinery that it considers that technical methods 
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are alone sufficient to ensure a considerable and lasting improvement 
in the insurance results. In its annual reports, the Fund has always 
maintained that the results that can be expected from safety devices 
are small in comparison with those deriving from other factors, and 
in particular from the attention which the head of the undertaking 
gives to accident prevention. Energetic intervention by the employer 
in the safety campaign is a decisive factor ; a fixed determination to 
achieve results is a much more important factor in success than the 
choice of the methods to be followed, which must also of necessity 
vary with the nature of the industry and even in different undertakings. 

The examples cited by the Fund furnish striking proof of the truth 
of this point of view. Its report mentions a whole series of under- 
takings belonging to all sorts of industries, for which the insurance 
results have shown a great improvement in the course of a few years 
solely on account of the zeal displayed by the employers working in 
close collaboration with the organs of the Fund. The latter has been 
able in a large number of cases to reduce premiums to a not incon- 
siderable extent. In this way the employer who strives to promote 
accident prevention is the first to benefit, a fact which ends by con- 
vincing him that his moral duty to protect his workers is closely 
bound up with his business interests, and the Fund does not fail to 
make good use of this powerful stimulus. 

The examples which follow have been chosen with prudence and 
refer to undertakings whose business activities have not shown any 
great variation during recent years. 

Engineering. In order to avoid the increase in premiums contem- 
plated by the Fund, an undertaking decided to engage an inspector 
to organise an accident prevention service. In an astonishingly 
short time, this inspector managed to convince the management 
and the supervisory staff of the advantages to be gained by the 
undertaking from the prevention of accidents. 

In the first place, he energetically attacked the question of eye 
accidents, the frequency of which was reduced in six months to one- 
fifth of what it previously was, and to one-seventh for certain 
important categories of staff (turners, chippers and trimmers). Eye 
accidents even disappeared completely among tool grinders. 

The lifting and moving of loads formed the subject of a special 
study. Particular attention was given to the state and maintenance 
of lifting and hoisting apparatus and to the correct fastening of loads. 
Facts established as a result of enquiries into accidents were repro- 
duced photographically, and shown at lantern lectures given to the 
supervisory staff and workers. 

The undertaking in question considers the systematic use of the 
results of its own experience to be the most effective psychological 
means of promoting accident prevention ; the results obtained in each 
department have been brought to the notice of the workers concerned 
in the form of illustrated leaflets; but ordinary posters representing 
accidents have been discontinued. The undertaking, however, keeps 
accurate statistics for each kind of work and each department of the 
undertaking, which show the danger of accidents and classify them 
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by cause, part of the body injured, and nature of the injury. These 
statistics provide valuable information concerning the protective 
measures to be taken not only in connection with machinery but also 
in regard to the plant and equipment in general.. In one case, for 
instance, by inventing special footwear to protect the feet of foundry 
workers against burns, which are painful and slow in healing, the 
undertaking has also rendered good services to the community at 
large. 

The medical officer of the undertaking has tried to improve the 
standard of treatment given in the works’ infirmary. In order to 
reduce the cost of accidents, the undertaking decided to employ all 
injured persons partly able to work by giving them a job suitable 
to their state of health. 

The following table summarises the results obtained : 

Cost of cure 


Number of accidents and compensation for loss: 


Period per a en of wages per 1,000 francs 
ge of wages 


1918-1929 73 12.8 
1930 50 10.1 
1931 31 6.3 
1982 26 4.8 


Building and Public Works. A large firm which carries on building 
operations throughout the whole of Switzerland was showing unfavour- 
able insurance results. As a result of an increase in its premium 
rate this undertaking set up an accident prevention service. 

For the organisation of the workplaces, a task to which special 
attention was given, the undertaking got into touch with the accident 
prevention office of the Swiss Association of Building Contractors. 
An immediate study was made on the spot of all accidents and the 
necessary steps were taken to prevent their recurrence. Each week 
all the workplaces received a communication showing the number 
and nature of the accidents that had occurred. 

The undertaking methodically supervised the process of recovery 
of its injured workers and warned its staff that non-observance 
of the instructions of the prevention service would lead to dismissal. 

The results of these measures are shown below : 

Cost of cure 


Number of accidents : 
Branch and period per million frances pr phim yey yg og 


of wages of wages 
Building : 
1918-1930 123 24.6 
1931-1932 76 12.3 


Publics works : 


1918-1930 164 
1981-1932 84 


Quarries : 
1918-1930 
1931-1932 
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Manufacture of Boots and Shoes. A manufacturer to whom the 
Fund pointed out the main causes of the accidents in his works decided 
to give more attention to their prevention. No special post . was 
created but the work was entrusted to an employee who was given, 
as in the other firm mentioned above, the necessary freedom of action 
and support by the management. The results were as follows’: 

: Cost of cure 
Period “per milion france at wages per 1,000 francs 
of wages 
1918-1928 25 .6 4.40 
1929-19380 16.2 2.70 
1931-1932 ‘ 12.3 2.18 


Brewing. As the result of a discussion with the Fund, an employer 
decided personally to organise accident prevention in his works, 
without creating a special post. He made a study of each accident, 
took the necessary steps to avoid any recurrence, and closely super- 
vised the process of recovery of persons injured. The result was 
the improvement shown below : 


Cost of cure 
and compensation for loss 
of wages per 1,000 francs 
of wages 


Number of accidents 
Period per million francs 
of wages 


1918-1930 87 18.4 
1981-19382 47 11.1 


Tanneries. By methods similar to those described above an 
employer improved his results as follows : 
: Cost of cure 
Number of accidents : 
Period illion f and compensation for loss 
ert per - anes Francs of ye) by francs 
1918-1930 33 8.7 
1931-1932 7 4.1 


Small Metal-Working Factory. An increase in its premium rate 
induced the head of an undertaking to get into contact with the 
accident prevention service of the Fund and to obtain information 
as to what was to be done. The results are shown below : 

: Cost of cure 
p Number of accidents ion for } 
Period per we ae of wages per 1,00 Watenes 
1918-1930 205 25.8 
1931-19382 113 14.9 


These examples show with great clearness what. can be achieved 
by vigorous preventive measures. The Fund hopes that they will 
lead the heads of industrial concerns to consider accident prevention 
as an integral part of the organisation of their undertakings. Naturally 
an accident prevention campaign entails a certain outlay of capital, 
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but this is a mere drop in the ocean when compared with the loss 
of time and money due to accidents. Money spent on the prevention 
of accidents is money well invested. 


ABUSES, THEIR CONSEQUENCES, AND THEIR SUPPRESSION 


That insurance gives rise to certain abuses, that it has a paralysing 
effect on the will and even provokes fraud in all its forms, is too well 
known to require any comment. As in its previous report, the Fund 
points out that serious abuses and offences punishable by law are 
comparatively rare and hardly exceed a dozen a year on an average. 
It must be obvious that all the offences committed cannot come to 
the notice of the Fund, but it is none the less certain that the amount 
of money of which the Fund is defrauded by such abuses represents 
only an infinitesimal proportion of the total cost of compensation. 

The petty abuses of a mild character which are committed at every 
turn are much more serious in their consequences. These methods 
of defrauding the Insurance Fund of small sums cause the greatest 
harm to the community by their pernicious and contagious effects 
which help to spread what has accurately been described as pilfering. 
All kinds of abuses must be combated by unceasing efforts. An 
insurance institution wanting in vigilance must rapidly become the 
victim of an ever increasing number of frauds. 

The temptation to make insurance pay more than is absolutely 
necessary is especially strong in times of economic depression. This 
is easily understood, for it is natural for an insured person who is 
deprived of his earnings to try to draw compensation as long as possible. 
In such circumstances the individual sees only his own immediate 
advantage and hardly even thinks of the disastrous, effects of such 
practices. But before passing judgment on the morals of the insured 
it must be remembered that the insurance institution pays no com- 
pensation without a medical certificate. The severe criticism of 
social insurance and its alleged unnecessary expenditure, which comes 
chiefly from hostile quarters, is in reality a charge against the medical 
profession. It may here be pointed out that the Swiss Act, which 
gives the insured free choice of doctor with no restrictions, allows 
the doctors wide latitude with regard to benefits in kind, i.e. medical 
treatment and drugs. It might be asked whether the Fund is really 
in a position to protect itself against certain abuses of which examples 
might easily be quoted. The free choice of doctor has at any rate 
the disadvantage that it makes it very much easier for the victim 
of an accident to obtain a medical certificate enabling him to prolong 
unduly the period for which he draws compensation for loss of wages. 

A brief summary is given below of several pages of statistics which 
the Fund has compiled in an attempt to show the effects of some 
abuses. 

A curious feature of the average duration of temporary incapacity 
in respect of which compensation was paid is that it rose continuously 
during the first quinquennial period, fell during the second period, 
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and again showed a tendency to rise during the third period. During 
the period 1928-1982 it fluctuated between 14.6 and 15.6 days in 
industrial accident insurance and between 15.6 and 17,2 days in 
non-industrial accident insurance. 

An enquiry covering the year 1981 confirmed the fact noted in 
1925 that in 51 per cent. of the cases work was resumed on a Monday. 
The Fund is thus faced with a custom which is equally deep-rooted 
among the insured persons, the medical profession, and the employers, 
and which is not easy to eradicate. 

Supplementary insurance for the amount of wages not covered by 
compulsory insurance—which pays compensation of only 80 per cent. 
of the insured person’s earnings—results in a fairly considerable 
extension of the average length of temporary incapacity. The thorny 
question of over-insurance by subscriptions to newspapers and periodi- 
cals is being closely studied by the Fund, as it might easily result in 
serious abuses. 

Another problem occupying the attention of the Fund is the 
cost of medical aid, which amounts to nearly 4 francs per day of treat- 
ment and which it has been found impossible to reduce to the necessary 
extent. The Fund contemplates drawing up new scales for medical 
treatment and drugs ; it even hints in its report that it would not 
be opposed to even such a drastic measure as making injured persons 
pay a part of the cost of medical aid. 

With regard to small incapacity pensions, the report states that 
the practice followed for the compensation of cases of minor importance 
from the point of view of loss of earning capacity, which consists in 
paying a lump sum equal to the value of a temporary pension, has 
given very good results and should be further developed. 

Finally, the Fund finds that cases of traumatic neurosis are very 
rare and that expenditure entailed by them is negligible. 

The experience of the Fund shows that abuses—the existence of 
which it would be vain to deny—can be successfully combated. 
Armed with adequate means, the insurance institution is in a position 
if not to suppress abuses completely, at least to keep them within 
relatively narrow limits. It is thus possible to check the evil before 
it develops and becomes a danger to the whole structure of the social 
insurance system. But it is essential to take the necessary steps in 
time and to act with firmness. 

Insurance does not lose any of its value because it lends itself 
to fraud. The best things may be abused, but this is no reason for 
renouncing them. 
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Conditions of Work on Indian Railways 


A recent number of the Review contained an article analysing 
the special requirements of railway undertakings in the matter of 
the regulation of working hours.! As the illustrations of existing 
regulations were all taken from European practice, it seems of interest 
to give some details of the conditions of work on Indian railways, 
taken from the report of the Government of India Railway Depart- 
ment for 1932-33 on the working of the Hours of Employment Regula- 
tions. ? 


Scope OF APPLICATION OF THE REGULATIONS 


The provisions of Chapter VI A of the Indian Railways Act, 1890 
(as amended in 1930)*, were given statutory effect on the North- 
Western and East Indian Railways from 1 April 1931. At the begin- 
ning of the year under review, two more systems, the Eastern Bengal 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, were brought within the 
scope of the law, with effect from 1 April 1982. With the addition of 
these two systems, all State-managed Railways, with the exception 
of the Burma Railways, have been brought under the Regulations. 
As three of these Railways are among the largest in the country, 
more than half the total number of railway servants in India are 
now protected by legislation which was the outcome of the Govern- 
ment of India’s ratification of the International Labour Conventions 
adopted at Washington in 1919 and at Geneva in 1921. The report 
of the Railway Department deals primarily with the four Railways 
mentioned above, but it is pointed out that while the Regulations 
have not yet been extended to the Burma Railways and the Com- 
pany-managed Lines, yet many of their employees have for some 
time been working within the restrictive limits imposed by the new 
law, and that this tendency is probably being accentuated by the 
influence of changed practice on adjacent Lines where these are 
working in accordance with the Regulations. 


NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF STAFF 


The number of non-gazetted open line staff on 31 March 1932 
on the four Railways in question was 874,276: North-Western Rail- 
way, 108,182 ; East Indian Railway, 128,066 ; Eastern Bengal Railway, 
48,823 ; Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 89,205. It is remarked 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, May 1934, pp. 633-655 : 
“The International Regulation of Hours of Work on Railways.” 

2 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. RAILWAY DEPARTMENT: Annual Report on the 
Working of the Hours of Employment Regulations on the N.W., E.1., E.B. and G.1.P. 
Railways during the Year 1932-33, by Major H. W. Wacstarr, M.C., R.E., Super- 
visor of Railway Labour. Simla, Govt. of India Press, 1933. 20 pp. 

3 INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice : Legislative Series, 1980, Ind. 1. 
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that it is not possible to give definite and accurate figures as to the 
number of employees who come under the Factories Act, as opposed 
to those to whom the Hours of Employment Regulations apply. 
Approximate figures, which are sufficiently accurate for the present 
purpose, are given in the following table : 





Approximate number coming under the : 
Total b 
of staff involved 








Railway 
Hours of Employ- 


Factories Act ment Regulations 





North-Western 
East Indian 
Eastern Bengal 


Great Indian Peninsula 


Total 





108,182 
128,066 
48,823 


89,205 


18,000 
28,000 
9,000 


11,000 


95,000 
100,000 
40,000 


78,000 








374,276 





61,000 





313,000 








Railway servants on construction also come within the scope of 
the Regulations, but their numbers are always inconsiderable as the 
greater part of such work is carried out by contract. Moreover, the 
amount of construction work which the four railways in question 
had in hand during 1982-33 was negligible. 

The approximate percentages which the various categories of 
employees form of the total staff, as given by the Administrations 
concerned, are shown in the following table : 





| 
j Nature of employment Staff 
excluded 
from the 
Super- Regu- 
visory lations * 





Railway Essentially 


Continuous inter- 
mittent 





North-Western Railway : 
Total staff 
Staff excluding work- 
shops 


East Indian Railway : 
Total staff 
Staff excluding work- 
shops 


Eastern Bengal Railway : 
Total staff 
Staff excluding work- 
shops 


Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway : 
Total staff 82 15 1 
Staff excluding work- 
shops 78 18 1.5 


ics 
1 Excluded on account of the specially light character of their work. 
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The high percentages of essentially intermittent staff on the 
Eastern Bengal and Great Indian Peninsula Railways have been 
explained as due mainly to : (1) the classification of certain categories 
of staff as essentially intermittent when their work is not really so ; 
(2) the failure to realise the true nature of essentially intermittent 
work ; and (8) the failure to adjust the labour available during the 
24 hours to the changing work-load. 


INSPECTION 


During the year under review 2,680 inspections were carried out 
by six inspectors, 967 on the North-Western Railway, 556 on the 
East Indian Railway, 954 on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and 203 on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 


Hours oF EMPLOYMENT 


Subject to certain exemptions and exceptions, the maximum hours 
allowed by the law are 60 hours a week on the average in any month, 
except for essentially intermittent employment, for which the maxi- 
mum is 84 hours in any one week. 

The report states that a few instances are still coming to light 
where individuals are found exceeding the stipulated maxima on the 
North-Western and East Indian Railways, and remarks that it can 
hardly be said that there is any excuse for this under present condi- 
tions of slack traffic, when continuous workers should find no difficulty 
in completing their work during rostered hours. On the other hand, 
supervising subordinates are now realising to an increasing extent 
that it is their duty to ensure that the rostered hours of employees 
are accurately worked to. On the Eastern Bengal and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways this failure to adhere to rostered hours is more 
marked, but it is probably only a question of time for the staff of 
these two Lines to learn the lessons which have been inculcated on 
the North-Western and East Indian Railways. On all the four Rail- 
ways, the assistant station master at small stations where there is 
only a station master with one or two assistant station masters is 
still sometimes found working outside his rostered hours. 

The 84-hour weekly limitation applicable to essentially intermittent 
workers is, as far as could be ascertained, being generally adhered 
to, except in relation to the loading and unloading of goods. In general 
terms, this work is carried out by one of three systems : (a) by contract ; 
(b) by the employment of whole-time luggage or goods porters ; and 
(c) by utilising menial staff of various categories to do this work, for 
which they receive some additional remuneration, in addition to their 
other duties. The last method is naturally in vogue at smaller stations 
where the work is not sufficient to let out on contract or for the employ- 
ment of whole-time porters. What happened in the past, and is still 
happening to a great extent, is that pointsmen, watermen, sweepers, 
etc., are employed to do this work. These employees at the stations 
under discussion are generally classified as essentially intermittent. 
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Limitation of Hours of Work for Intermittent Staff 


Neither the Act nor the Rules prescribe a daily limitation for 
any staff coming under the Regulations, but a Subsidiary Instruction 
lays down, with regard to essentially intermittent workers, that 
every effort should be made to limit under normal conditions their 
daily hours of duty to 12. No difficulty appears to be experienced 
now in complying with this Subsidiary Instruction. 


Spreadover 


Although neither the Act nor the Rules prescribe any minimum 
period of daily rest, a Subsidiary Instruction lays down that employees 
to whom the Regulations apply should, as far as possible, be given in 
every period of 24 hours a minimum rest period of not less than 8 con- 
secutive hours. In other words, a maximum daily “spreadover ” 
of 16 hours is the ideal to be aimed at. Nineteen cases where this 
spreadover is exceeded have been reported during the year from the 
establishments inspected, but it is hoped that they are gradually 
being eliminated. | 


Rest PEeRIops 


In general, a rest period of not less than 24 consecutive hours 
must be granted each week. This does not apply to staff whose 
employment is essentially intermittent ; in addition, the Governor 
General in Council may specify certain classes of staff who may be 
granted rest periods on a lower scale than that prescribed by the Act. 
Provision is also made for temporary exemptions in certain circum- 
stances. 

It is remarked that reports from inspectors seem to indicate a 
general improvement in the way that the provision of the Act relating 
to rest periods is being carried out. Attention was drawn in the previous 
annual report to certain specific categories of staff, such as station 
masters, assistant station masters, and commercial staff (booking 
and goods clerks and ticket collectors), in regard to which difficulties 
had been experienced as far as the weekly rest was concerned. These 
difficulties are gradually being eliminated and the staff now realise 
more fully that they must complete their week’s work during their 
rostered hours. At the same time, the difficulty with regard to station 
masters who are either not permitted or do not wish to depute their 
assistants to carry out certain duties, still remains. Apart from this, 
however, the criticism made last year to the effect that it is essential 
that Administrations should make provision for, and insist on, a suffi- 
cient delegation of powers to ensure that station masters can and do 
enjoy their periodic rest, still holds good. 

The progressive modification of rosters so as to allow employees 
a calendar day’s rest, instead of the legal minimum of 24 consecutive 
hours extending from one day to the next, still continues, as those 
responsible become more familiar with the possibilities of different 
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types of rosters. As far as can be ascertained, the introduction of the 
calendar day’s rest has been attended with excellent results, and it is 
no doubt a development in the right direction. 


EXEMPTIONS AND TEMPORARY EXCEPTIONS 


The Act provides that the competent authorities may delegate 
their powers to make exemptions and temporary exceptions to the 
provisions on both weekly hours and rest periods. 

It is remarked that it cannot be said that the difficulties concerning 
the delegation of powers with regard to making temporary exceptions 
have been entirely overcome, but all the four Railways have now 
published definite instructions as to the way in which these temporary 
exceptions are to be imposed. It is pointed out that during the present 
conditions of slack traffic little necessity arises for making temporary 
exceptions. 

The Governor General in Council has issued a Rule exercising his 
power to prescribe the classes of staff that may be allowed periods 
of rest on a scale less than that provided by the Act. This Rule is 
now better understood and fewer staff are found to have been errone- 
ously brought under it. There is, however, a clause of the Rule which 
needs elucidation. Among the staff who come under it are “ artisans 
and unskilled labour employed for temporary purposes on open lines ”’. 
It has been argued in interpreting this clause that if permanent railway 
servants are engaged upon temporary work, they lose the full protec- 


tion of the Act which they have hitherto enjoyed, and come temporarily 
under this Rule. The report suggests that this interpretation is wrong 
and that the full protection of the Act which is applicable to permanent 
employees should also continue to apply to such workers during these 
times. 


ConTINUAL Nicutr Duty 


Neither the Act nor the Rules forbid continual employment at 
night, but a Subsidiary Instruction for the railways lays down that 
care should be taken to avoid as far as possible rosters which require 
employees to perform continual night duty. 

The extent to which employees are rostered for continual night 
duty on the Eastern Bengal and Great Indian Peninsula Railways 
is comparable to that on the two other systems, with regard to which 
it was stated in the previous annual report that “ in actual practice, 
comparatively little night duty is being worked”. On the whole, 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway appears to have been more suc- 
cessful in avoiding continual night duty for watchmen than the other 
Railways, chiefly perhaps because their “ Watch and Ward ” system 
is more highly organised ; the same is noticeable on the two Divisions 
of the North-Western Railway where this staff is organised as a sepa- 
rate entity. In the preceding report, attention was directed to the 
peculiar difficulties experienced at stations where only one station 
master and one assistant station master are employed, and where 
the latter has very often to perform night duty continually. There 
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has been some improvement in this respect on the North-Western 
and East Indian Railways, the former having modified rosters so as 
to ensure that the station master’s shift covers at least part of the 
night. The problem is equally urgent on the other two systems. 


PAYMENT OF OVERTIME 


The Act prescribes that overtime worked under a permissible 
temporary exception due to pressure of work shall be paid for at not 
less than one and a quarter times the ordinary rate. 

While the theoretical difficulties of computing with accuracy 
the amount of overtime payments earned by employees who perform 
extra-roster hours, so as to bring their total employment beyond the 
limitations laid down by the law, have not yet been solved, the practical 
difficulties in connection with the recording of these extra-roster 
hours and the submission of overtime slips are being gradually over- 
come. All the four Railways have now distributed a standard form 
of overtime slip, so that there is not so much likelihood of an employee’s 
claim to overtime payment being neglected. Under the conditions 
of slack traffic of the period covered by the report, occasions when 
extra-roster hours had to be worked on traffic account were compara- 
tively rare, the most usual instances being pressure of work devolving 
on employees when their fellow-workmen fell sick. 


DisePLay OF REGULATIONS AND RostTERS 


At the beginning of the year, reports showed that a good deal 
remained to be done on the Eastern Bengal and Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways in order to comply with the provisos regarding the display 
in conspicuous places of regulations and rosters. This matter has, 
however, been rectified during the later part of the year, although 
reports still contain a few complaints in this respect. There is also a 
considerable improvement in regard to the display of rosters at the 
place of work. A certain amount still remains to be done in this direc- 
tion on the Eastern Bengal and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, 
but experience on the other two systems shows that there is very little 
difficulty in having rosters displayed either at, or reasonably near, 
the place of work of all employees. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on 
the sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for 
each country were given in the Review for January 1984 and additional 
notes in following numbers. Figures showing the movements in differ- 
ent industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1988. Yearly figures (averages for twelve months) are given for the 
period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed by the Office. 
Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures refer to the end of 
each month. The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’; the sign —: 
** figures not yet received’; the sign ¢ : “ provisional figure”. The 
countries are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 34 countries. Owing to differences in 
the methods of compilation and in the definition of unemployment, 
comparisons between the figures are not generally possible. If not 
otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly 
unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance or some other compulsory 
scheme do they approach completeness. Their principal value is in 
indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such 
movements are international comparisons possible ; the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of registration 
of the unemployed, in the amount of “short time ” worked, and in 
“ normal ” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded 
level of unemployment which does not correspond to changes in em- 
ployment. Percentages are, however, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. 
Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” are also given, 


(Text continued on page 677.) 
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2 New series; returns from the German Labour Front. 
lorschung. 


calculated by the Institut fiir Konjunktur} 


* Average for 11 months. 


* Figures 


s Not including persons employed in labour camps. 
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* The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. 
























































672 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
DENMARK (free Gly a) Spain Estonia * Unirep Strates 
Employ- || Employ- Employ- Trade union Estima 
ate union —- od — — returns * U American 
Date d returns | exchange || exchange tatisties exchange P era 
statistics || statistics . statistics Babee of Labour) 
Unemployed — Unem- Unemployed ae maed Unweighted Number* 
Per | for work ||_ Ployed loyed Par- |unemployed 
Number cent. |registered registered|| Wholly | Partially|jregistered Wholly | shetty 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 65,620 e ? bed 2,957 e af ad ad 
1928 50,226 | 18.5 51,864 . bd e 2,629 9.2 13 e e 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 || 12,905 ° sd 3,181 8.2 12 ad ad 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 ° e 3,089 14.5 | 21 ad 3,947,000 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 4 e 3,542 19.1 26 19 7,431,000 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 244 * . 7,121 || 23.8 | 32 | 21 | 11,489,000 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 ne e 8,207 24.3 31 21 11,904,000 
1933 Sept. 72,017 | 20.9 84,205 || 25,219 380,121 | 239,580 3,881 22.5 | 29 20 | 10,108,000 
Oct. 80,565 | 23.2 | 88,957 || 24,628 || 348,163 | 237,942 || 6,491 || 21.7 | 27 | 21 | 10,122,000 
Nov. x 25.7 ,607 486 355,828 | 248,167 10,375 22.0 | 28 22 10,651,000 
» 131,930 | 37.5 | 137,559 || 28,368 351,804 | 267,143 9,215 22.8 | 29 22 | 10,769,000 
1934 Jan. | 122,620 | 34.4 | 134,567 || 27,525 || 381,199 ‘ 7,720 || 22.6 | 28 | 23 | 11,755,000 
Feb. 112,277 | 31.3 | 126,766 || 25,718 378,157 , 6,149 22.0 | 26 22 »443,000 
March} 102,262 | 28.4 | 113,650 || 21,907 416,360 | 250,268 005 21.3 | 25 22 10,849,000 
April 82,312 | 21.6 95,690 332 426,915 | 276,899 3,062 20.7 | 24 23 | 10,551,000 
May 62,216 | 16.8 77,322 || 18,462 372,316 | 266,882 1,990 20.0 | 24 24 | 10,248,000 
June 57,510 | 15.5 73,639 || 17,774 281,707 | 202,287 903 19.6 | 25 24 /| 10,310,000 
July 56,849 | 15.3 72,386 || 16,852 320, 199,940 493 20.8 | 28 24 /| 10,793,000 
Aug. 57,875 | 15,5 75,208 || 16,941 394,493 | 253,432 948 21.6 | 28 24 | 10,821,000 
Sept. 61,430T| 16.4 81,098f|| 16,588 415,921 | 240,910 493 20.3 | 26 23 | 10,951,000} 
Oct. 68,920f| 18,4¢| 85,595f/ — —_ = _ 20.0t| 24f | 23 _ 
Base figure 374,574t | * | : . | * | * | 620,000 . 























* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


works excluded. 


* Unemployed occupied on public and civil 


* Including those employed on public works, etc. 








GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


















































FINLAND FRANCE 
Statistics of : | Employ- 
— local unem- aa: a ment Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date statistics ployment statistics | °=change 
commissions statistics Wholly ‘unemployed Unemployed owing to 
Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) temporary stoppages 
Unemployed | Unemployed |led in receipt| tions for Per Per 
registered of relief work Number Pe Number oan 
1927 1,868 . 33,549 47,289 899,093 74 263,077 2.3 
1928 1,735 ° " 15,275 980,326 8.2 903 2.6 
1929 3 ° 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 * 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 11,522 ° 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 387,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 64,441 273,412 | 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 17,139 44,656 275,395 307,179 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.6 
1933 Sept. 17,134 31,306 226,634 251,951 1,976,870 15.3 398,214 3,1 
Oct. 17,752 42,151 ‘ 261,486 1,973,120 15.3 361,434 2.8 
Nov. 19,729 45,362 257,836 286,882 ,965,138 15.3 343,641 2.6 
Dec 17,062 41,026 312,894 344,899 1,949,477 15.1 313,419 2.5 
1934 Jan. 20,109 43,172 332,266 367,212 2,045,636 15.9 361,479 2.8 
Feb. 17,510 42,913 350,930 \ 1,996,344 15.5 450 2.7 
March 14,026 39,723 345,783 379,371 1,907,908 14.8 316,960 2.5 
April 942 32,178 334,519 4 1,813,550 14.1 334,180 2.6 
May 5,996 23,695 318,225 352,312 1,751,983 13.6 268 2.7 
June 5,946 15,979 310,934 345,314 1,672, 13.0 451,805 3.5 
July 5,691 10,988 320,427 350,428 1,663,463 12.9 498,782 3.9 
Aug. 6,064 11,041 325,655 357,672 1,672,742 13.0 462,413 3.6 
Sept. 6,834 12,420 323,365 357,459 1,721,737 13.4 358,599 2.7 
Oct. — — 339,822t 378,176T _ — _ —_ 
Base figure * * | * * 12,883,000 








* From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
GREAT Dutca | 
HuNGARY Inisu Free State ITaLy Japan* 
Britain East INDIEs | 3 
Employment || Employment || Emp Employment ficial 
— ¥ a . — *}| ex ee statistics | A . st 
Date statistics statistics statistics | wr for work d statistics Unemployed 
. : ith claims} 
Applicants || Applications |} Applicants . 
for work lor work for work p Bam Total ro. Number = 
registered registered registered benefit 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 om" . 21,100 278,484 e 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 . ° 22,721 v e e 
1929 1,237,880 15,173 ° e , 300,787 e bd 
1930 1,953,935 43,592 ° e 22,176 425,437 366,799 5.2 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 ¥ 734,454 413,248 5.9 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817 1,006,442 489,168 6.9 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 19,897 1,018,955 413,853 5.7 
1933 Sept. 2,336,727 50,978 15,571 16,768 58,937 907,463 * || 400,118 5.5 
Oct. 2,298,753 56,671 15,795 20,424 71,586 962,868 392,294 5.3 
Nov 2,280,017 929 16,066 20,194 : 1,066,215 || 383,582 | 5.2 
2,224,079 55,523 14,356 21,240 79,414 1,132,257 378,921 5.1 
1934 Jan. 2,389,068 56,478 13,949 23,418 266 1,158,418 382,315 5.2 
Feb. 2,317,909 57,882 14,707 ‘ 98,642 1,103,550 390,243 5.2 
Marc 2,201,577 60,821 15,505 22,037 100,521 1,056,823 385, 5.2 
April 2,148,195 52,575 15,335 Co 98,144 995,548 381,114 5.1 
May 2,090,381 50,901 15,561 19,123 420 941,257 382,977 5.1 
June 092,586 46,863 14,949 18,745 90,408 830,856 378,065 5.1 
July 2,126,260 45,486 15,152 18,447 89,736 886,998 a — 
Aug. 2,136,578 48,365 — 18,447 98,252 866,570 _ _ 
Sept. 2,081,987 _ _ 18,823 110,186 887,345 -- —_ 
Oct. 2,119,635 _ _ 20,179 117,057 _ _ _— 
| Base figure * | * : | * | . 7,471,245 
1 Employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate to the beginning of the month. 
LATVIA MExIco Norway New ZEALAND PALESTINE || PonTUGAL 
| 
Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ment Official || Trade union fund ment Employment Official ment 
_ exchange || estimates returns exchange exchange statistics ||estimates|| exchange 
| Date statistics statistics statistics 
| “ : 
| Applica- !! Number || Unemployed Appli- | Employed |! Number || Un- 
tions = Un- eants for | on public ||“ .om- || emplo yea 
for work oe Number | Per | employed * re- relief loyed Pp sied 
registered || Ployed cent. gistered*| works P — 
| 1927 3,131 . 8,561 | 25.4 , * * . . 
| 1928 4,700 2 6,502 19.2 21,759 ° ° e 
1929 5,617 e 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 ° 3,104 ad 
1930 4,851 75,689* 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,003 ° 4,833 a 
1931 8,709 257,722 ° 22.3 27,479 41,430° ° 24,083 » 
1932 14,587 336,552 14,790 30.8 32,705* 51,549 40,173 18,239 33,352 
1933 5156 || 276,429 | 16,588 | 33.4 35,591 || 53,382 48,456 || 18,370 25,255 
1933 Sept. 3,140 || 267,484 || 15,431 | 30.9 82,674 || 56,173 51,872 || 19,000 31,801 
Oct. “te 243,170 15,682 31.3 34,682 54,105 50,494 18,000 22,135 
Nov. 10,209 234,953 || 16,720 33.4 38,893 50,140 46,745 17,600 23,392 
Dec. 10,605 239,758 |} 19,570 39.2 41,663 48,334 44,881 17,150 24,210 
1934 Jan. 10,435 || 267,235*|| 20,349 | 40.6 40,792 || 42,292 42,292 || 16,400 26,704 
Feb. 11,041 276,436" || 19,276 38.5 42,365 45,125 40,844 15,040 27,986 
10,480 218,638? || 18,454 36.6 40,869 44,441 39,993 13,700 29,048 
April 7,265 181,611" || 16,945 33.4 38,975 45,052 40,066 14,400 30,037 
May 1,831 oe 14,637 28.7 32,839 45,952 40,635 adhe _— 
June 1,019 —- 14,073 27.2 28,794 48,393 44,429 4 _ 
July 904 — 12,934 24.7 25,386 49,931 45,793 ° _ 
Aug. 949 _ — — 27,210 || 50,545 46,894 . — 
Sept. 999 — _ = 31,083 | — — * — 
Oct. — _ _ _ —_— | —_ —_ . — 
1 
Base figure o * | 52,339 7 * | * * . 





























+ Figure for the month of May a 


figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


, Modified series. 


the population census. 


7 These statistics have been discontinued for the 


* Inch 


* Incomplete figures. 
juding persons employed on public relief works. 
time being. 


* The 
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674 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
NETHERLANDS POLAND RUMANIA SWEDEN 
Employ- Employ- ; Employ- 
a ment Employment ment Trade union ment 
et tatisti ha: returns exc 
Date | statistice _f gyshange | exchange statistics | exchenge, coca |f 
" Applications for . 
. Unemployed Una- ~ Un- Unemployed Applicants 
employed work regis employed for work 
Number | Por cent. | registered Number | Per cent. || Tegistered || Number | Per cent. | registered 
1927 26,868 9.0 e 165,340 7A ° 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 22,009 6.9 sd 125,552 5.0 10,373 __ 29,716 10.6 24,399 
1929 27,775 7.5 e 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621* | 10.7* 21,770 
1930 41,281 9.7 ® 226,659 8.9 23,686 42,016 12.2 25,156 
1931 96,751 18.7 138,200 299,502 12.7 35,737 64,815 17.2 40,938 
1932 161,565 29.9 271,092 255,582 11.9 38,890 89,922 22.8 82,235 
1933 176,429 314 322,951 249,660 11.8 29,063 97,316 | 23.7 125,881 
1933 Sept. 149,976 28.6 287,827 202,065 9.5 17,551 77,013 19.7 119.020 
Oct. 151,613 29.1 302,014 215,415 10.1 17,031 79,678 20.6 132,902 
Nov. 151,021 29.6 329,083 265,197 12.5 20,125 88,100 | 22.7 137,557 
Dec. 237,109 40.0 394,135 342,622 16.1 25,765 109,778 27.7 130,518 
1934 Jan. 240,748 | 40.1 387,230 399,660 18.8 28,323 89,328 | 24.3 142,875 
Feb. 186,856 31.8 358,023 408,792 19.2 27,721 q 24.4 138,426 
March | 169,776 28.5 332,907 388,297 18.3 26,915 97,762 23.6 132,761 
April 157,631 26.6 309,909 358,056 16.8 16,462 79,674 19.5 115,539 
May 146,591 29.1 294,938 329,035 15.5 12,527 62,826 15.3 , 
June | 146,377 29.1 291,913 306,387 14.4 14,482 57,641 13.9 73,764 
July 154,188 30.9 297,744 295,149 13.9 12,758 52,618 12.8 63,541 
Aug. 148,903f| 30.2T 302,095 289,388 13.6 13,069 54,335 12.8t 65,135 
— 143,8757| 29.4T _ 289,220 13.6 _ _ _ 72,907 
t. eS a a — a = _— —_ — 
A | 
Base figure 489,152 t ° 2,125,000 f ° 425,109 * 
1 









































* Monthly averages based on weekly 


figures 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 







































































* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 
SAAR TERRITORY SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
Employment || Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in _ 
Unemployed unemployed Applications || receipt of benefit ag week Unemployed 
registered Wholly | Partial for work Santee, |.denek: registered registered 
1927 * | 3.7 2.0 11,924 17,617 1.6 52,869 * 
1928 e 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 1.4 38,636 5,721 
1929 6,591 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 9,286 3.4 7.2* 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 20,963 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 41,373 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 38,749 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1933 Sept. 35,287 7.6 6.9 49,140 210,426 14.1 622,561 10,043 
Oct. 35,836 8.4 6.3 56,399 213,753 14.3 629,992 10,419 
Nov. 37,096 10.1 6.6 71,721 210,771 15.3 691,078 11,409 
Dec. 39,900 16.0 7.2 94,967 236,423 17.2 779,987 17,733 
1934 Jan. 40,719 16.0 7.7 99,147 268,708 19.4 838,982 27,768 
Feb. 39,749 14.7 7.6 91,233 294,184 20.9 844,284 29,001 
March 37,223 10.8 6.5 70,109 275,026 19.5 789,789 21,077 
April 34,112 8.2 6.1 54,210 250,629 17.8 704,338 18,915 
May 32,797 7.2 5.7 44,087 226,470 15.8 624,850 11,691 
June 32,042 7.0 5.4 46,936 227,501 15.8 582,810 9,186 
July 31,954 7.1 5.2 49,198 226,711 15.8 569,450 9,551 
Aug. 32,055 7.3 5.5 52,147 233,227t 16.3T 572,428 10,623 
Sept. 32,077 a — 51,387 — -- 576,267 9,918 
Oct. — = — —_ a= — 598,989T —_ 
Base figure ad 466,184 e | 1,414,869 f ° e 











* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT * 
Bigs. GERMANY BrLGaRIA Canapa * || Estronra FINLAND 
— f Sickness : 
i . ’ Employers’ Employers’ || Employers’ || Employers’ 
, a Employers’ returns returns returns returns ~~ 
! statistics 
» ‘a | ~=6(Date Employment as te | Nom- Number 
eS Number | Percentage of possible | "bo, Index Index Index _ || *mployed 
nts employed nd = <—__—| em- | (1929) (1926) |(1 Jan.1927)] im same 
od Workers a pewee 1926 = 100 
7 1927 * * * . . 88.4 93.0 * 
9 1928 17,436,100 74.5 * 70.5 * 7 ° 94.2 98.2 * | 
) 1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 68,032 100,0 100.0 100.0 ba 
; 1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 67,823| 99.7 94.5 95.8 * 
3 1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 . 97.7 85.3 88.1 ° 
; 1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 68,525 100.7 72.5 82.7 ° 
1 1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 57,960 85.2 70.6 84.3 88 
) 1933 Aug. 13,715,795 48.3 42.7 69,090 101.6 74.2 83.8 e 
Sept. 13,920,977 49.7 44.3 67,818 99.7 75.8 84.3 ad 
Oct. 14,062,337 50.7 45.6 62,118 91.3 76.6 84.7 82 
Nov. 14,020,204 51.2 46.6 51,436 75.6 77.0 84.8 sd 
Dec. 13,287,238 49.7 45.4 49,433 72.7 74.3 82.8 e 
| 1934 Jan. 13,517,998 49.8 44.4 48,579 71.4 76.7 87.3 94 
Feb. 13,967,253 51.6 46.5 46,986 69.1 77.8 91.3 * 
March} 14,686,865 54.4 50.0 49,938 73.4 76.6 94.6 ° 
| April 15,322,237 57.1 53.1 45,388 66.7 77.2 98.1 95 
May 15,560,487 58.7 55.4 58,991 86.7 81.0 105.7 nd 
June 15,529,683 59.6 54.9 668 89.2 84.7 105.3 e 
July 15,532,793 | 60.2 54.3 66,144 97.2 83.8 101.8 102 
Aug. 15,558,981 61.0 55.0 71,239 104.7 82.9 _ e 
Sept. | 15,651,000 62.0 56.5¢ _ = ae ie * 
- Number 
Ra ‘ Si ‘ . ‘ 922,339 || 40,821 || 49,861 
th. 
| Unitep States * France * Great Britain 
b | Employers’ returns Returns of labour 
| j Date (Manufacturing industries) inspectors . Unemployment 
Index Sethionten of: a Percentage insurance statistics 
(1923-1925) = , Weaki employed b of a 
7 ed 
Rei Pay- — ° eekly same mon employ: Wessher Soden 
age payrolls of 1930 on short 
| ployed rolls earners ($1,000 *s) = 100 time employed (1924) 
1927 | 94.4 93.3 | 8,288,400 206,980 _ e 10,018,000 98.0 
" 1928 | 94.4 93.9 | 8,285,800 208,334 ° ° 10,023,000 98.0 
1929 100.0 100.0 | 8,785,600 221,937 e 2 10,223,000 100.0 
1930 | 87.3 81.3 | 7,668,400 180,507 100.0 3.8 9,809,000 96.0 
1931 73.9 61.9 6,484,300 137,256 92.5 32.5 9,437,000 92.3 
1932 61.2 42.3 5,374,200 93,757 80.7 48.6 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 65.8 44.5 | 5,778,400 98,623 79.1 38.2 9,683,000 94.8 
1933 Aug. 72.9 52.1 | _ —_ 80.1 36.6 9,796,000 95.9 
Sept. | 763 | 5442 |, — — 79.5 36.0 9,883,000 | 96.7 
Oct. 76.0 54.4 _ — 78.5 37.1 9,927,000 97.1 
Nov. 72.7 50.9 | _ —_ 79.9 36.2 9,957,000 97.5 
Dec. 71.0 50.0 | _ —_ 79.5 35.9 10,009,000 97.9 
1934 Jan 69.9 49.5 6,146,000 109,806 77.7 38.4 9,875,000 96.6 
Feb. 74.1 55.5 6,514,200 123,395 77.3 40.3 9,942,000 97.3 
March | 77.1 59.4 6,770,100 131,852 77.0 40.8 10,062,000 98.5 
April 78.5 61.7 6,897,800 136,962 76.7 41.1 10,142,000 99.3 
May 78.6 61.5 6,904,300 136,575 76.8 42.4 10,193,000 99.7 
June 77.3 59.4 6,791,700 131,839 77.1 41.6 10,170,000 99.5 
July 75.0 55.4 6,585, 000T 122,806 78.4 44.1 10,140,000 99.3 
Aug. 75.8 56.9 6,658, 000T 123, 77.0 44.9 10,171,000 99.5 
| Sept. _ _ _ — 76.2 45.8 10,234,000 100.2 
| Number 24 &° 
| come 3,624,826t * | * 2,285,527 </ 
! The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 
parentheses give the o base years. * Figure for July. * The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * The Aigures relate to the beginning of the month. 
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676 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
HuNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA NETHERLANDS 
, : Unemployment 
Social insurance Emplo: , Employers’ || Sickness insurance 
sas yers’ returns iati rance 
Date statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage 
Number Index || Index | of workers Index Number Index Index 
employed | (1927) || (1926) | employed on (1926) employed | (1930) (1929) 
short time 
1927 1,033,609 98.3 sd ” 104.1 148,288 87.4 98.3 
1928 1,064,599 | 101.3 ® * 99.1 161,483 94.7 100.3 
1929 1,051,169 | 100.0 || 100.0 8.9 100.0 171,195 100.0 100.0 
1930 990,776 94.3 93.0 20.8 90.0 179,636 105.3 98.0 
1931 937,298 89.2 81.2 24.2 81.8 168,208 98.9 90.6 
1932 862,469 | 82.0 70.5 28.4 82.0 140,977 | 82.1* 79.4 
1933 853,203 81.1 71.4 20.8 89.9 149,722" | 87.4% 77.8 
1933 Aug 851,009 80.9 724 18.2 90.3 153,277 89.5 80.3 
Sept 870,371 | 82.8 || 73.6 19.1 91.7 153,365 | 89.5 80.3 
Oct. 891,265 84.8 73.3 19.3 92.5 155,333 90.5 80.1 
Nov. 893,476 85.0 72.2 19.9 93.5 158,404 92.6 79.0 
Dec. 836,046 79.5 71.1 21.1 94.2 156,996 91.6 72.4 
1934 Jan. 849,568 80.8 69.8 23.4 94.6 152,030 89.5 72.4 
Feb. 856,758 81.5 70.5 23.9 95.2 155,226 90.5 75.6 
March 897,034 85.3 71.1 24.0 96.4 158,422 92.6 78.2 
April 929,435 88.4 71.2 24.8 99.4 161,994 94.7 79.3 
May 947,451 90.2 71.2 24.8 99.9 165,823 96.8 79.4 
June 927,274 | 88.2 70.1 28.7 100.1 167,075 97.9 79.4 
July 921,865 | 87.7 71.4 28.7 _ 164,467 96.8 77.8 
Aug. — _ 71.1 28.4 _ 164,078 95.8 _ 
Sept. — — _— _ — os _ — 
Number | 
+ 
Pers: ome * * 671,116 885,361 | * . | 600,661 
POLAND SwEDEN SwitzERLAND|| CzecHosLovakia * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
1 > A Social i 
a on Employers’ returns | a 6 - ‘Employers’ returns} 
Date 
7 Social Federation Index 
Index Board _|of Industries Index Number Index (July 1925) 
(1928) a anaes (1925) employed (1928) tee eal 
(1926-1930) | (1925-1930) peans - 
1927 e nd 94.2 91.2 2,618,516 ad 94.2 95.9 
1928 99.7 vd 98.1 97.3 2,487, 99.3 97.2 98.2 
1929 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 2,506,190 {00.0 100.0 | 100.0 
1930 86.8 ° 100.0 96.5 2,446,197 97.6 97.4 98.1 
1931 73.9 sd 91.3 88.5 2,312,596 92.3 93.5 93.8 
1932 63.3 e 85.6 76.1 2,069,014 82.6 87.6 87.2 
1933 62.9 89.1 84.6 73.0 1,886,580 75.3 90.3 91.2 
1933 Aug. 65.0 ° 84.6 bad 2,024,122 80.8 91.1 92.6 
Sept 66.2 91.0 85.6 74.0 1,999,812 79.8 92.0 93.3 
Oct. 70.6 64 85.6 “ 2,007,156 80.1 92.9 94.0 
Nov 66.9 ° 86.5 ° 1,920,070 76.8 93.8 94.9 
Dec. 61.3 89.6 88.5 72.3 1,734,626 69.2 94.4 96.0 
1934 Jan. 61.4 e 87.5 id 1,588,901 63.5 94.7 96.5 
Feb. 63.3 id 88.5 e 1,620,776 64.7 96.5 98.7 
March 65.0 91.0 89.4 73.2 1,724,172 68.8 97.6 99.7 
April 66.9 ° 89.4 e 1,883,261 75.2 98.0 100.1 
May 68.5 ° 90.4 e 2,028,017 80.9 99.0 101.1 
June 68.7 99.1 91.3 T44 2,030, 81.0 100.0 101.8 
July 68.8 ° 93.3 bad 2,012,018 80.3 100.6 102.3 
Aug. 69.9 © 93.3 ag 1,983,812 79.1 —_— — 
Sept. 70.7 _ 93.3 _ oe a — a 
Re na 596,711f 213,875 | * 200,238 * * * * 



































* The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 
parentheses give the original base years. . 
unemployed. 


* Average for 


* Revised 


month. * Incl 


* Workers covered by the statistics, including 


“ Natives ’’. 
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(Continued from page 670). 


but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different defi- 
nitions ; thus here too international comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


II. Employment. 


Table II gives statistics for 18 countries. The series may be roughly 
classified in two groups : (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ 
returns and indicating the changes in the number of workers employed 
in a selected sample of (mainly industrial) establishments; these 
statistics do not furnish information on the absolute extent of employ- 
ment and their chief value is in indicating short-time fluctuations in 
employment ; (2) those based on returns of employed members in 
compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes and covering 
the great majority of the working population ; as these statistics give 
a fairly reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute extent of 
employment, absolute figures are given as well as index numbers. 
In order to facilitate comparison the indexes have as far as possible 
been recalculated by the Office on 1929 as common base (= 100). 
The original base year is given in parentheses in the headings of the 
table. 


Index Numbers of the General Level of Wages 
(Industries, Mines, etc.) 


The purpose of the tables given below is to show the general 
movement o”° wages in different countries. They are in continuation 
of those previously published in this Review* under the same title, 
but have been somewhat modified. 

All the index numbers have been calculated on a common base, 
the year 1929 (the annual average as far as possible), and index 
numbers of real wages have been calculated so as to correspond 
with each series of index numbers of money wages. Certain new 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

® Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 2, Aug. 1934, pp. 251-262 
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series have been introduced, while others hitherto published—and 
in particular those for wages in agriculture—have been discontinued. 
All the index numbers given in the tables have been calculated by the 
International Labour Office. 

The adoption of a single year as a common base for all the series 
is intended to facilitate international comparisons of the general 
movement of wages. In spite of the difficulty of selecting a common 
base satisfying all the conditions which should theoretically be required 
of it, this course has seemed preferable to maintaining the multi- 
plicity of bases on which the original index numbers were calculated. 
The year 1929 was chosen provisionally, both as being sufficiently 
recent and as being in most cases the year which immediately preceded 
the present economic depression. } 

The index numbers of money wages are based on series expressing 
the average level of wages in absolute figures, published by the com- 
petent authorities in the different countries. In the absence of series 
showing absolute amounts, which in certain cases were not available, 
recourse has been had to the index numbers published, which have 
then been reduced to the common base. The index numbers of real 
wages have been obtained by dividing the index numbers of money 
wages by the official cost-of-living index number? for the country 
under consideration, this index number itself being reduced where 
necessary to the year 1929 as base. In certain cases, depending on the 
methods of computation adopted, slight inaccuracies may result from 
this shifting of the base of the indexes, but these inaccuracies cannot 
be more than trifling. 

For some countries the existing series, whether for money wages 
or for cost of living, do not go back so far as the year 1929 ; for these, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers are shown in the tables in italics. Further, in some cases the 
cost-of-living indexes available cannot be combined with the existing 
index numbers of money wages without certain reserves ; in particular 
where the cost-of-living index relates to a single town (usually the 
capital), while the index numbers of wages cover the whole country 
or definitely limited regions, as in the case of mines. In such cases 
the index numbers of real wages are given in brackets. 

On the whole, the index numbers are based on the same series as 
before and now cover 25 countries. New series have been introduced 
for two countries, the United States and Japan. On the other hand, 
certain series hitherto published have been discontinued: (a) the 
series for industries, etc., for Finland and Hungary, which are of a 





1 It is also the year adopted by the International Labour Office as base for the 
calculation of national and international index numbers of unemployment. Cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1934, pp. 558-555 : “ National 
and International Index Numbers of the General Level of Unemployment, 1929- 
1934, ”’ 

2 These cost-of-living index numbers are published quarterly in the International 
Labour Review. For the figures most recently published, cf. Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 
1934, pp. 556-559. For notes on the methods of compiling these index numbers, 
ef. Vol. XXVII, No, 4, April 1938, pp. 589-552, and later numbers. 
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very different character from the other series, and will therefore be 
published later with similar statistics for other countries ; (5) all the 
series for agriculture (for which it is not possible to calculate real 
wages, as the available cost-of-living indexes relate primarily to 
urban centres)!, which in future will be given in separate tables 
showing more clearly the special conditions of employment and remu- 
neration in this branch. ? 

As before, the series given in the tables have been chosen with 
the intention of giving as comprehensive a view as possible of the 
general movement of wages in all the branches of economic activity con- 
sidered in each country. In some cases, as the general series relating to 
industries do not include certain important branches (e.g. mines or 
certain public services), series showing the movement of wages in 
these branches have, when possible, been added to the tables. 

The various wage series show numerous divergencies in the nature 
and scope of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and 
degree of skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating 
the averages. Moreover, as the cost-of-living index numbers used for 
calculating the index numbers of real wages have not been compiled 
by uniform methods, they do not afford a strictly comparable measure 
of fluctuations in the cost of living, so that the index numbers of real 
wages contain an additional element of divergence. 

International comparisons made with the help of these various 
index numbers can therefore only be approximate. Some series will 
be more appropriate for comparisons of one kind, some series for 
another. In this respect the reader may usefully refer to the resolutions 
passed by a conference of statistical experts, recalling the principal 
purposes for which the study of wage movements in time may be 
required, and enumerating the special characteristics required by 
indexes to be used for each of these purposes. ® 

The most important characteristics of each of the wage series 
reproduced below are summarily indicated in the headings and notes 
to the tables. As regards the nature of the data on which the index 
numbers are based, the essential distinction drawn is between rates 
and earnings. The statistics of rates are based on the conditions laid 
down in collective agreements or decisions of arbitration courts or 
other authorities, or fixed unilaterally by the employers, or merely 
on the wages recognised by custom. As a rule, these standards apply 
only to time workers and normal hours of work ; the degree in which 
they are representative of wages paid to all workers in the branch in 
question varies from one country to another. In some countries, the 





1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables also cover 
agriculture, without the possibility of excluding it. 

2 See below the first part of an article giving detailed statistics on this subject : 
“ Wages in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934. ”’ 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XTX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics ’’ ; also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice : The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-58 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1034. 
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rates are described as “ minimum ”’ rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The statistics of earnings are 
usually based upon the payrolls of a certain number of representative 
undertakings ; they express the average wages actually paid (including 
bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece workers in the branch 
under consideration, for hours actually worked. 

The scope of the wage statistics is indicated in the headings by 
a statement of the main economic groups covered. These groups, 
which are in accordance with the scheme of classification of industries 
adopted by the Office for its international comparisons }, are as fol- 
lows : (1) agriculture, including forestry and cattle rearing (excluded 
in principle from the tables) ; (2) mines, including quarries and oil 
wells ; (8) industries, including all manufacturing industries, as well 
as building and constructional work ; (4) public services, including 
transport of every kind ; supply of water, light, and power ; postal, 
telegraph, and telephone services ; and public administration ; (5) com- 
merce, including banks, insurance, hotels, and restaurants ; (6) various, 
covering certain occupations which are either ill-defined or too special 
or limited to be assigned to any particular group. The way in which 
these groups are represented varies widely from country to country ; 
mines and industries are as a rule fairly fully covered ; public services 
and commerce, on the contrary, are often represented by only one or 
two branches, sometimes of very limited scope. 

Fuller information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of each of the series contained in the tables were published in previous 
numbers of this Review * ; similar information relating to the series 
now included for the first time is given below. The exact dates to 
which the index numbers relate, which vary from one case to another, 
are indicated in the notes. below the tables. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “‘ no figures exist ”’. 
a aa és ** figures not yet received ”’. 
» t » ** provisional figures ”’. 
** branches relating to men only”’. 
Figures in thick-faced type: base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets: index numbers of real wages calculated by means of 
cost-of-living index numbers which are not strictly appropriate. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 3 and 4, Sept.-Oct. 
1983 : “ Movements of Wages in Different Industries and Occupations in Certain 
Countries ’’, and J1.L.0. Year-Book, 1938, Appendix II (Labour Statistics). It 
will be seen that the six main groups in question cover the following items: 
Agriculture, A ; Mines, B ; Industries, C to L ; Public services, M to R ; Commerce, 
S and T ; Various, U to Y. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933, pp. 228-287 
and 248 ; Vol. X XIX, No. 2, Feb. 1934, p. 258, and No. 5, May 1934, p. 716. 























SouRcEs AND METHODS 
United States. 
Mines: Monthly Labour Review (United States Department of Labour). 


The index numbers of weekly earnings of male workers are based on the payroll 
reports supplied (in February 1934) by 1,540 representative establishments in the 
bituminous coal-mining industry employing 236,645 workers. The index numbers 
have been computed by the International Labour Office, by dividing the index 
numbers of the total amount of payroll for a week nearest to the 15th of each month 
by the index numbers of the total number of workers (part-time as well as full- 
time) occupied during the same week ; both index numbers are originally based on 
the year 1929. 

The index numbers of real earnings are calculated by the International Labour 
Office by taking the ratio of the index numbers of money earnings to the cost-of- 
living index numbers compiled by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
recalculated with 1929 as base. 


InpusTrRiEs : Monthly Labour Review (United States Department of Labour). 


The statistics of weekly earnings of men and women workers are based on the 
payroll reports supplied by about 2,500 representative establishments employing 
more than 3,000,000 workers, or approximately 50 per cent. of all factory wage 
earners of the country; they cover 90 manufacturing industries grouped in the 
following 14 branches of economic activity: non-ferrous metals ; iron and steel ; 
machinery ; transportation equipment ; railroad repair shops; stone, clay, and 
glass ; lumber ; paper and printing ; textiles ; leather ; rubber; chemicals ; food 
and drink ; tobacco. The index numbers have been computed by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office by dividing the index number of the total amount of payroll 
for a week nearest to the 15th of each month by the index numbers of the total 
number of workers (part-time as well as full-time) occupied during the same 
week ; as both index numbers are based on 1923-1925, the index numbers of 
weekly earnings thus obtained have been recalculated with 1929 as base. 

The index numbers of real earnings are calculated by the International Labour 
Office by taking the ratio of the index numbers of money earnings to the cost-of- 
living index numbers compiled by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
recalculated with 1929 as base. 


Japan. 
Inpustries (Imperial Cabinet Series): Chingin Bukka Tokei Geppo (Monthly 
report on wage and price statistics). 


The index numbers of daily earnings of men and women workers are based 
on information supplied to the prefects by the employers of about 950 firms (with 
at least 30 workers), employing a total of more than 400,000 workers. They refer 
to 23 of the 47 prefectures of Japan proper and cover 109 branches of industry, 
grouped together into the following 14 industrial groups : metal working ; machines 
and tools ; shipbuilding and vehicles ; precision instruments ; ceramics ; wood and 
bamboo work ; paper and printing ; textiles ; clothing, etc, ; leather, ivory, etc. ; 
chemicals ; food and drink; gas, electricity, and water works; various. The 
average daily earnings are obtained by dividing the total amount of wages (includ- 
ing allowances and bonuses) paid during the month by the total number of days 
worked. The index numbers of money wages are calculated by the International 
Labour Office from the average daily earnings (on the year 1929 as base), and the 
index numbers of real wages by taking the ratio of this index number of money 
wages to the cost-of-living index numbers compiled by the Economic Department 
of the Osaka Asahi Shimbun Company, both indexes having been recalculated 
with 1982 = 100 as base. 





















































682 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 
GERMANY AUSTRIA 
Mines °, industries, public services ° Mines 
Date 
Men Men Women Women Men and women 
Men : General : 
4 . semi- un- (sk. and {un- (skilled d 
(skilled) silted) chilled ) | semi-sk.) | skillea) | @¥€T@@¢ || “Wnskitled) 
Hourly rates Earnings per shift 
Money wages 
1927 * * * * * 87 98 
1928 95 95 95 95 95 95 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930- 102 102 102 102 102 102 104 
19381 96 97 96 97 97 97 102 
1932 81 84 81 84 83 82 101 
1933 78 83 78 82 82 79 97 
1982 : March 84 85 84 84 84 84 * 
June 79 84 80 84 83 81 * 
Sept. 78 84 79 838 83 80 * 
Dec. 78 84 79 82 83 80 * 
1983 ;: March 78 84 79 82 82 79 * 
June 78 83 78 81 82 79 * 
Sept. 78 83 78 81 82 79 * 
Dec, 78 83 78 81 82 79 * 
1934: Jan. 78 83 78 81 82 79 * 
Real wages 
1927 * * * * * 91 (108) 
1928 96 96 96 97 96 96 (99) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 (100) 
1930 106 106 106 106 106 106 (104) 
1931 109 110 109 110 110 109 (106) 
1932 103 107 103 107 106 104 (103) 
1933 101 108 102 106 107 103 (108) 
1932 : March 105 106 106 106 105 106 * 
June 101 107 101 107 106 102 * 
Sept. 101 108 102 107 106 103 * 
Dec. 102 109 103 107 107 104 * 
1983 : March 103 110 104 108 109 105 * 
June 101 108 101 105 106 108 * 
Sept. 100 108 101 105 106 102 * 
Dec. 99 106 100 104 105 101 * 
1934 : Jan. 99 106 100 104 105 101 * 





























Germany. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: ist of the following month. Before 1928, 
old series linked up with the new one. 


Austria. Annual figures: averages. 
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(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 
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BELGIUM and 
AUSTRALIA LUXEMBURG CANADA 
. . " " " . Mines 
Mines °, industries, public ser- Mines, ind., - - Other In- 
vices °, oaiineae various pub. services certain ind.,/ industries | dustries 
pub. serv a! xp tec! 
Bate Men (skilled Women Men and Men —_ — Men 
and (skilled and || women (skilled|| (chiefly ( ee: a (un- 
unskilled) unskilled) and unskilled) || skilled) = musk.) | Skilled) 
—— ys oy — Hourly rates Hourly rates 
Money wages 
Pre-war 52 56 46 50 * 52 49 53 
1927 99 99 97 97 76 96 99 100 
1928 100 100 100 99 82 97 99 100 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 99 99 100 98 101 100 100 
1931 89 90 90 91 89 100 98 98 
1982 84 84 84 84 83 94 91 92 
1933 81 81 81 81 82t 90 87 90 
19382 : March 86 86 86 86 * * * * 
June 86 86 86 86 83 * * . 
Sept. 82 82 86 82 83 * * * 
Dec. 81 82 81 82 83 * * * 
1933 : March 81 81 81 81 83 * * * 
June 81 82 81 85 82 * * * 
Sept. 81 81 81 81 82 * * * 
Dec. 81 81 81 81 82 * * * 
1934: March 81 81 80 80 _— * s s 
Real wages 
| 
1927 101 101 99 99 84 98 100 102 
1928 1038 102 102 102 88 98 101 101 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 105 102 102 102 102 
1931 105 106 106 107 106 112 110 110 
1932 104 104 104 104 101 116 112 114 
1933 104 104 104 103 103tf 115 112 115 
1982: March} 105 105 105 105 , * * * * 
June 106 106 106 106 106 * * * 
Sept. 108 103 108 103 103 * * * 
Dec. 1038 104 103 104 101 * * * 
19338: March| 105 104 104 104 103 * * * 
June 104 104 104 109 106 * * as 
Sept. 104 103 103 103 103 * * * 
Dec. 104 103 104 1038 103 * * s 
1934: March; 103 1038 102 102 —_ * * * 





Australia. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: last day of the month (pre-war: 1914). 
Annual figures: December of each year, except for 1928 end 1933 


Belgium and Luxemburg. 
(October). Base: December 1929 = 100. 


Canada. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913'. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 


(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 






























































DENMARK ESTONIA Unitep States 
: . ‘ Mines, ind. : 
Industries, public services °, > . . Indus- Public services 
mC" commerce®, various ee ee | ome (railways) 
Date Men and Men and 
Men — Pig pon General he aggre (ae a he ~ggnene (killing and 
(skilled)} skilled) | unskilled)} “V°T*s® |} (sk. smd, |} “unsk.) | (ek ond unskilled) 
Hourly earnings aoe Weekly earnings ba | on 
Money wages 
Pre-war 89 37 35 88 * * * 40 48 
1927 101 100 101 101 91 * 99 97 96 
1928 100 99 100 100 97 * 99 98 97 
1929 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 102 101 102 101 87 93 101 97 
19381 101 102 101 102 99 69 84 102 93 
1982 100 102 102 102 93 53 69 94 80 
1933 100t | 1038t 102t 102t 91 56 68 oo — 
19382: March; 100 102 101 102 * 62 75 98 85 
June 99 102 101 102 94 45 68 92 80 
Sept. 99 102 102 102 * 48 65 93 78 
Dec. 101 104 102 103 * 54 64 94 79 
1983 : March 99 102 102 101 * 45 61 — — 
June 99 102 102 102 90 48 68 --- — 
Sept. 99 102 102 102 * 61 71 _- —- 
Dec. 101 104 102 104 92 67 70 — — 
1984: March} 100 102 102 102 * 76 77 — oe 
June “= — _— _— — 72 77 = 
Real wages 
1927 99 98 99 99 (102) * 98 95 95 
1928 99 99 99 99 (101) * 100 97 97 
1929 100 | 100 100 100 (100) 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 106 106 107 (114) 91 97 105 101 
1981 113 114 113 114 (117) 80 97 116 107 
1982 112 114 114 114 (117) 67 88 121 104 
1933 109t | 112f 1llt 110f (121) 72 88 — _ 
1932: March} 113 114 114 114 * e * 121 106 
June lll 114 113 114 (116) 57 86 118 102 
Sept. 112 114 115 114 * s * 121 101 
Dec. 112 115 113 114 * 70 83 125 105 
1933: March| 109 113 113 112 * * * — _ 
June 109 112 lll 110 (122) 63 90 — —_— 
Sept. 107 110 110 109 * * * —_ _ 
Dec. 109 112 109 111 (120) 85 89 _— —_ 
1934: March| 107 110 109 109 * * * — _— 
June — ~— a _- —- 90 96 —_ _ 











__ Denmark. Annual figures : averages (pre-war : 1914) ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending 
with the month in question. 
j Estonia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures : average fom the half-year ending with the month 
im question. 

United States. Mines and Industries : annual figures: averages; monthly figures : a week nearest to the 
15th of the month. Public services : annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending 
with the month in question (pre-war : 1914-1915). 

















INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 
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Unitrep States (cont.) 
Certain ind., 
c Industries (N.I.C.B. series) A on 
Date union rates) 
Men (skilled and Men | Women (skilled General Men (chiefly 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) | and unskilled) average skilled) 
-° Hourly | Weekly| Hourly | Weekly| Hourly | Weekly| Hourly | Weekly Hourly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | carn- eaten 
- ings ings | ings ings ings ings ings ings 
i Money wages 
Pre-war 42 43 40 42 88 44 42 44 * 
1927 97 96 97 96 100 98 98 96 96 
1928 98 97 98 98 99 97 98 97 95 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 
1930 99 90 95 86 99 90 101 92 104 
1931 95 77 92 75 93 83 97 80 104 
1932 83 60 80 57 81 66 85 60 92 
1933 82t 62t 80T 59tf 82t 7O0t 84t 63tT 88 
1982 : March 88 65 84 62 85 72 90 66 * 
June 83 56 79 54 82 61 86 58 * 
Sept. 81 57 77 55 78 66 82 58 * 
Dec. 79 57 76 54 76 65 80 58 * 
1983 : March 78 51 75 48 73 56 79 52 * 
June 76 65 73 62 75 70 78 66 * 
Sept. 88 68 86 63 99 80 91 69 * 
Dec. 90 65 90 60 100 77 94 66 ad 
1934: March 92 70 92 67 106 83 97 73 * 
June 97 71 95 67 107 83 101 73 s 
Aug. 97 67 96 63 106 81 101 69 . 
Real wages 
1927 96 D4 96 94 98 96 97 95 95 
1928 98 96 98 97 99 96 98 97 95 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 
1930 103 93 99 89 102 94 105 95 108 
1931 109 89 106 87 107 96 112 93 120 
19382 107 77 1038 73 104 85 110 78 118 
1933 110f 838t| 107T 78t| 110f 98t| 118f 84t 114 
1982: March} 110 82 105 78 106 91 1138 83 * 
June 108 73 1038 70 106 78 112 74 * 
Sept. 105 74 100 71 102 86 108 75 * 
Dec. 105 76 101 71 101 87 107 77 * 
19388: March) 108 71 104 67 102 78 110 72 * 
June 105 89 101 85 108 96 107 90 * 
Sept. 118 87 110 81 127 103 117 88 * 
Dec. 117 84 116 77 130 99 122 85 * 
1984: March} 117 89 118 85 135 105 123 92 * 
June 123 91 121 85 136 105 128 93 * 
Aug. 122 84 120 79 1383 101 127 87 * 














































United States (cont.). 


: first week of the month. 


figures 
(pre-war : 1913). 


Industries: annual figures: averages (pre-war: July 1914); monthly 
Certain ual : 







industries, etc.: ann figures: 15 May of each year 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 


(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 



























































GREAT BritAIN and 
FRANCE NORTHERN IRELAND 
Mines Industries, various Agric., mines, ind. 
D Men Paris | ‘Towns other than Paris public services 
ate : 
(chiefly - r 
k. and . P Ww en and women 
“males Men (chiefly skilled) (chiefly skilled) (skilled and unsk.) 
Daily Hourly | Daily | Hourly| Daily | Hourly| Daily Weekly rates 
earnings | rates rates rates rates rates rates y 
Money wages 
Pre-war 16 14 16 12 15 10 13 * 
1927 91 84 84 86 87 80 81 102 
1928 90 86 86 90 91 87 88 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 108 109 109 107 107 107 108 100 
1931 104 108 109 107 107 107 108 98 
1932 96 104 102 104 104 104 104 96 
1933 95 104 102 102 101 100 99 95 
1932 : March 99 * * * * * * 96 
June 94 * * * * * * 96 
Sept. 95 * * * * * * 96 
Dec. 95 * * * * * * 96 
1983 : March 95 * * * * * * 95 
June 95 * * * * * * 95 
Sept. 95 * * * * * * 95 
Dec. 95 * * * * * * 95 
1934: March 95 * * * * * * 95 
June sided * * 7 * * * 96 
Sept. ones o ok * * * * 96 
Real wages 
1927 * 91 91 * * * * 100 
1928 * 92 92 * * * * 99 
1929 * 100 100 * * * * 100 
1930 (100) 104 104 | (100) | (100) | (100) | (100) 104 
19381 (107) 106 107 | (110) | (110) | (110) | (111) 109 
1932 (106) 110 108 | (715) | (115) | (1715) | (115) 110 
1933 (109) 111 109 | (117) | (116) | (115) | (114) 112 
1932 : March * * * * * * * 108 
June (103) * * * * * * lll 
Sept. * * * * * * * lll 
Dec. (106) - * * * S * 110 
1938 : March a * * * * ° * 112 
June (110) ag * ¢ . . * 114 
Sept. * * * % % * * 112 
Dec. (109) * * * * * * 109 
1984: March * * * * * * * ill 
June — * * * * * * 1138 
Sept. * * a x * * * 118 





, France. Mines: annual 
with the month in question (pre-war: 1913). 


year (pre-war: 1911). 


Great Britain. 


figures: averages; monthly 


for the quarter ending with the month in question. 


res : 


General series (revised): annual figures: averages; monthly figures : 


averages for the quarter ending 
Industries, various: annual figures: October of each 


averages 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 



















































































ITALY JAPAN 
Mines, ind., Industries 
pub. serv., Mines 
various Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 
Bote Men and Men and 
women women | | a a Re gre General | | ‘J a Sy General 
wl ey —— unsk.) | unsk.) |*¥®°@8°! ‘unsk.) | unsk.) | *Veres® 
R= | , Daily earnings 
Money wages 
1927 * 98 96 100 95 99 103 98 
1928 98 99 98 101 99 101 104 101 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 99 94 96 92 97 95 91 95 
1931 90 84 92 83 96 90 80 87 
1932 86 80 95 77 92 90 74 85 
1983 84 85 96 74 91 93 71 86 
19382 : March 85 81 97 79 95 92 76 87 
June 87 80 93 78 92 89 73 84 
Sept. 86 89 93 75 90 89 72 83 
Dec, 85 81 101 78 98 96 73 89 
1983 : March 83 84 100 76 95 95 72 88 
June 85 84 95 75 91 92 70 85 
Sept. 84 87 94 72 89 91 70 85 
Dec. 84 90 99 75 95 95 71 88 
1934: March 83 90 98 74 O4 96 70 91 
June 82 89 92 73 91 98 69 87 
Real wages 
1927 * * * * * * * * 
1928 99 - * . + * 7 * 
1929 100 » * . + * * * 
19380 108 * * * * . * * 
1931 108 * * - + * ~ 7 
1982 104 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1933 106 104 99 94 96 100 94 99 
1982 : March 100 100 101 101 102 101 101 101 
June 104 102 100 109 101 100 100 100 
Sept. 106 99 98 98 98 99 98 98 
Dec. 104 98 104 98 103 104 97 102 
1933 : March 104 102 103 96 100 103 96 102 
June 107 102 98 94 96 100 94 98 
Sept. 107 106 97 92 95 99 94 98 
Dec. 106 109 102 93 100 102 94 101 
1984 : March 105 108 99 92 98 102 92 103 
June lll 106 93 91 94 99 91 99 











Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Japan. Mines: annual and monthly figures : averages. 
averages. 


Industries: annual and monthly figures : 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES,: INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





LATVIA Norway | New ZEALAND 





Industries, public services °, commerce Mines Agric.°, mines ®, ind., pub. 
(Riga) industries serv.°, comm., various 





Men Men Women | Women Men Men As! 
(skilled) | (unsk.) | (skilled) | (umsk.) || (sk. and unsk.) |(sk.and unsk.) : k.) 














Hourly earnings Daily earnings | Weekly rates (minimum) 





Money wages 





Pre-war 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1983 


1982 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1933 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1934: March 
June 


=& SEES FREE 


























Real wages 





1927 * + * * 
1928 + ~ * 7 
1929 * ” * * 
19380 100 100 100 100 
1931 107 106 110 111 
1982 108 107 112 118 
1933 102 105 114 120 


1982:March| 114 | 111 | 114 | 120 
June | 110 | 106 | 111 | 117 
Sept.| 109 | 110 | 112 | 122 
Dec. | 109 | 111 | 112 | 1265 


:March| 108 118 121 125 
June | 101 104 | 116 | 120 
Sept. | 100 105 117 124 
Dec. | 109 | 111 120 130 


: March} 109 111 127 126 
June 97 104 112 118 



































Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

New Zealand. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with 
the month in question (pre-war: 1914). : 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





aynrnnenal | POLAND ROUMANIA a. SwEDEN 


LANDS 
Agri min i " " . . 
Mines, Mines. Cy am, Mines °, industries, public 
industries || industries ee. Te Mines | services, commerce, various 
, 


Men } Men and Men and p Men Women 
(skilled andjij women women (skilled Lawes an (skilled and (skilled and 
unskilled) |\sk. &unsk.)|| and unskilled) || unskilled) || _ unskilled) unskilled) 
Hourly || Hourly | Monthly Daily mouy el sdeiees Hourly | Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earningsjearnings| 

















Money wages 





1982: March 
~ June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1983 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1984: March 
June 


se #*# &#& & HH & 
** #8 #8 @# #8 & 
**e #eeeeee#e#e# 
*ne #e @#eeaeeaee#e 











(96) 97 
(95) (94) 96 
(100) (100) 100 
(106) (106) 108 
(111) (110) 109 
(111) (111) ' 47 
(107) (112) 122 
* (114) 116 
June | (1138) (111) 116 
Sept. * (114) 119 

Dec. (109) (118) 119 

1933 : March * (110) 121 
June (109) (112) 123 
Sept. * (111) 122 

Dec. (105) (112) 121 
1984: March * (109) 120 
June —_ (118) 121 








bt ht 
*s5 


*e #e*e @#e eet 
** #e e#eee#e 
ses #e # ee ee 
ee #e eee#ee#ee 












































Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending 
with the month in question. 

Poland. Annual and monthly figures: averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes calculated on the 
basis of the movement of rates). 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, and 
October (pre-war: 1914). 
Saar Territory. Annual, figures : averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending 
with the month in question. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





SwEDEN (cont.) SwitTzERLAND 





Mines °, ind., etc. Mines °, industries, public services °, commerce 





General average Men Women 
(inchading (skilled und Men (skilled and 
young persons) semi-skilled) (unskilled) unskilled) 





Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings | earnings || earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 








Money wages 





Pre-war 49 
1927 98 
1928 98 
1929 100 
1930 101 
1931 101 
1932 104 
1933 102 








FEEESS**S 


1932 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


** 8 & 


1933 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


**# # & 























1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 











1932 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1933 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 






































Sweden yyy Bosses figures : averages (pre-war: 1913). 
Switsrland. ual figures : averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings 
~ hy longer sacotin prem with those for previous years owing to a change in method (pre-war : 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES IN MINES, INDUSTRIES, ETC. (concluded) 
(Base : 1929 = 100, except for figures in italics) 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


UNION OF 
Sourn AFRICA 


U.8.S.R. 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Industries 
(Prague) 


Mines, ind., 
pub. serv., 


Mines 
industries 





Men and 
women 
(skilled and 

killed) 


Men and women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


uns. 
Monthly 
wages 





(maiatovume) | (maiatonam) 


Money wages 








11 
93 
97 

100 

102 

103 

103 





se e# # eee HHH SH 
ene e# #28 8 8 HHH 
ee eeneeneee eh & 











1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1983 
1982 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec, 


* 





June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1984: March 
June 


Sept. 


Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages (pre-war : 1914). 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year (pre-war : 1914). 

U.S.S.R. (Revised series.) Annual figures ;: averages. 

Yugoslavia, (Series completely revised.) Annual figures: December of each year ; 
figures : averages (pre-war : July 1914). Base : 1930 = 100. 


112 


106 
108 


*n 2 eee Hee He RHR HEE 


se # # He 2% HHH 
“nee #eenee eene 


107 
108 





























monthly 
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Statistics of Wages of Agricultural Workers 
in Various Countries, 1927-1934 : I 


Statistics of the wages of agricultural workers are far from havin 
reached the development and precision of those of the wages of industrial 
workers. In several countries it is only recently that statistics of the former 
kind have been compiled, and experience of them is still rather limited. 
Agricultural wage statistics also remain elementary in. their treatment 
of the great variety of categories of agricultural workers and of methods of 
remuneration, due in turn to the great difference in the types of farming 
throughout the world which is one of the most remarkable characteristics 
of this branch of economic activity. Apart from their imperfections and 
lacunae, agricultural wage statistics are therefore necessarily somewhat 
heterogeneous and present special difficulties in the way of international 
comparisons. 

n the present article the main statistics published by competent 
authorities in the different countries have been collected and presented 
in as systematic a way as possible. It is a first attempt to cover a field 
which has hitherto been little explored. 


In the present article statistics of wages of agricultural workers 
are given for 27 countries, covering the majority of countries of some 
agricultural importance. In most cases continuous series of figures 
are given for the whole period from 1927 to 1984, 1 

It will be noted that even in their purely external form these 
statistics are far from uniform from one country to another. This 
is due partly to divergences in the methods used to compute the data, 
but also to the peculiarity of each national system of agriculture, 
which is reflected in the way the figures are compiled. The material 
therefore calls for many reservations, which must be borne in mind 
when handling and using the data. 


SOURCES OF THE DaTa 


The agricultural wage statistics published in the various countries 
are derived from very different sources. In some cases the statistical 
authorities—either the central statistical department or the com- 
petent service of the Ministry of Agriculture or other department— 
make direct enquiries on the subject, or simply record rates laid down 
by collective agreements or fixed by minimum wage boards or other 
bodies. In other cases agricultural organisations (e.g. farm accounting 
associations) or agricultural workers’ unions compile regular statistics 
of agricultural wages or cost of labour. ? 





1 For two countries (China, Switzerland) the only data available are the result 
of special enquiries relating to a relatively recent date. ‘ 

® There is of course an essential difference between statistics of wages and ‘of 
cost of labour. For the tables given here the latter have been used only when 
wage statistics proper were not available. 
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The accuracy with which agricultural wage statistics are compiled 
varies considerably. In some cases the number of records used 
appears to be very small; in others it is fairly large. The records 
themselves are based sometimes on information communicated by 
employers, sometimes on simple estimates made by local authorities, 
local agents or correspondents, or other persons having a general 
knowledge of conditions of employment in their area. When the figures 
express rates fixed by collective agreements or by wage boards, the 
degree in which they are representative of the wages actually paid 
to the majority of workers will depend on the degree to which the 
collective agreements or awards apply to all workers and the strictness 
with which their terms are observed. Again, where the material is 
collected from farms belonging to farm accounting associations, it 
must be borne in mind that such farms are usually of a higher standard 
than the normal. Finally, the data obtained for various farms, districts, 
and categories of workers may be given in the form of averages (regional 
or national), sometimes: weighted (according to the importance of the 
district or category) but often unweighted. 


Recions CovERED 


In most cases the data are compiled separately for various admin- 
istrative units or for different natural regions into which the country 
falls, The principles on which these subdivisions are made vary from 
one country to another. In many cases averages are calculated for 
the whole country. 


_ Where possible, the tables given here contain general averages for 
the whole country, and separate figures for certain regions, or for 
administrative areas chosen to represent as fairly as possible the var-. 
ious geographical divisions of the country and the different regions 
of cultivation. 


CATEGORIES OF WORKERS 


Agricultural workers fall into a great many different categories 
between which it is rather difficult to draw clear lines of demarcation. 
The kind of work performed, which in industry is the usual basis of 
distinction between workers, is not so characteristic in agriculture. 
It is true that the large estate, especially when intensively cultivated, 
has its managing staff, overseers, foremen, rural artisans and mechanics, 
cattle-tending staff and shepherds, horsemen and ordinary field 
workers ; but even here the number of specialised workers proper 
forms only a fraction of the total staff. In a general way, a rough 
main distinction could be drawn between workers on the land and 
workers in charge of animals ; but on small farms even this distinction 
disappears, as both the work with animals and that on the land are 
generally done by the same person. 

The wage statistics are therefore very rudimentary in their 
distinctions as to the kind of work performed. In most countries 
the statistics refer to the commonest categories of workers—“ agri- 
cultural workers”, “farm servants”, “day labourers ’—without 
stating the particular work they perform. In some countries where 
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dairy farming is of great importance, separate data are given for 
cattlemen (distinctions being made even between head cattlemen 
and assistant cattlemen, the former being a kind of foreman). Figures 
for groups such as shepherds are also found for certain countries where 
sheep rearing is important. Finally, in some cases statistics are given 
for certain very specialised categories of workers having a particular 
importance in a branch of farming characteristic of the country. 

In a few statistics certain workers are described by the work they 
carry out during given seasons, e.g. ploughmen, harvesters, etc., but 
it is probable that the different wages paid for these specialised kinds 
of work will go in the majority of cases to the same group of seasonal 
workers. 

On all these points the particular characteristics of the national 
statistics of each country have been maintained in the tables, and the 
different categories of workers appear under their original description 
(or the translation of it); categories of minor importance and not 
considered representative of the special conditions of the country 
have been omitted for reasons of space. 


DuRATION OF ENGAGEMENT 


The question of the duration of engagement of the workers is an 
important point to consider. It is evident that the wage paid for a 
certain period of time (month, week, day, hour) has a completely 
different significance for a worker’s annual income, and con- 
sequently for his standard of living, according to whether he is paid 
regularly throughout the year or only during a part of it, and in the 
latter case whether he works during the rest of the year at a lower rate 
or remains without employment. In this respect three main types 
of engagement can be distinguished : (1) permanent workers engaged 
—tacitly or explicitly, according to the contract—generally for the 
whole year; (2) seasonal workers engaged either for a “ season ”— 
generally the whole summer half-year—or for the duration of certain 
tasks ; (8) casual workers engaged by the day or for short periods. 
Wherever necessary, the type of engagement has been indicated in 
the tables. Thus for “ agricultural workers ” it has been stated whether 
they are permanent or seasonal ; farm servants, on the other hand, 
as well as certain specialised workers (cattlemen, shepherds, etc.), 
can be regarded in all cases as permanent, and it has not been thought 
necessary to mention this in the tables. Day labourers, as their name 
indicates, belong to the type of casual employment, but a supplemen- 
tary distinction has been made between “regular ”’ day labourers, 
who, although paid by the day and subject to dismissal at short notice, 
may be regularly employed on the same farm for a few weeks or 
months, and the “ casual ” day labourers properly so called, who are 
engaged mainly for specified work of relatively short duration. 

It is, however, to be noted that a permanent engagement is not 
always identical with full stability of employment. In some cases the 
contract obliges the worker to be at his employer’s disposal when 
required during the duration of the contract, in compensation for 
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which he may occupy a dwelling belonging to the employer or receive 
certain allowances in kind ; beyond this he is paid only for the time 
actually worked. In order to economise, especially during periods of 
depression, farmers do not always call regularly on the assistance of 
such workers, who therefore run the risk of finding themselves without 
work on certain days, especially during the winter, or at slack periods 
during the summer, when they may have difficulty in finding casual 
jobs elsewhere. 


Forms or WaGE PAYMENT 


One of the chief characteristics of the methods of remuneration 
of agricultural workers is the frequency and importance of payments 
in kind. 

Only a minority of agricultural workers are paid exclusively in 
cash. Farm servants, seasonal migrant workers, and many casual 
workers are lodged and boarded by the employer or, in the case of 
the last group, boarded only. Permanent married workers often live 
in a dwelling belonging to the employer and receive, instead of board, 
certain allowances in kind, such as cereals, potatoes, butter, fuel, 
or the right to use a plot of land, to keep some livestock on the 
employer’s premises, etc. The total sum of these allowances is generally 
known by the term deputat used in Central Europe, and the workers 
remunerated in this way as “deputatists”. Sometimes the cash 
wages paid are so small and the allowances in kind so large that the 
worker has to work some of them up for sale in the market, e.g. by 
feeding a pig, keeping poultry, etc., in order to obtain the necessary 
money for his other expenses ; it is however very rare for workers to 
be paid exclusively in kind. In some cases workers receiving cash 
wages pay their employer for accommodation or board, sometimes 
at the cost price and sometimes below it, or they may be entitled 
to purchase farm produce from the farmer below market prices. 

One of the greatest practical difficulties of agricultural wage 
statistics is how to estimate the money value of board and lodging 
and other wages in kind in order to arrive at a measure of total earnings. 
Bases for such estimates are often entirely lacking, though they are 
sometimes of practical utility, e.g. where the contributions to social 
insurance schemes and the benefits paid are based on the worker’s 
earnings. It is not possible to go into the very long and elaborate 
discussions to which this problem has given rise. It is sufficient to 
point out that the method used must obviously vary according to 
whether the purpose in view is to calculate the cost of labour from 
the employer’s point of view, as an item in his total cost of production, 
or to estimate the worker’s earnings in order to get some idea of his 
standard of living. Again, it may be noted that the value of lodging, 
for example, is necessarily different for the permanent worker who 
lives with his family on the farm, and for the casual worker who 
has his own household somewhere else, but is obliged to stay with 
his temporary employer on account of the distance from his home. 
Obviously lodging has not the same economic importance for the latter 
as for the man whose only home is that furnished by the employer. 
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In the present state of agricultural wage statistics it is necessary 
to accept the estimates given of the money value of wages in kind, 
and in the tables the value of such payments, when available; has 
always been taken into consideration ; but in these cases it has been 
thought desirable to state separately the wages paid in cash and the 
total wages, the latter including the estimated money value of -the 
payments in kind. The tables also indicate, as far as possible, whether 
the payments in kind consist of board, of lodging, or of other allowances. 
The nature of these three categories of payments in kind may, of 
course, vary from one case to another, especially for the third one, 
which may consist only of minor items. such as specified quantities 
of wine or milk, working clothes, etc., or, on the contrary, may form 
a very important part of the wages. This will appear from the differ- 
ence between the total wages and the wages in cash. 

In several statistics no attempt has been made to estimate the 
value of wages in kind and the data relate only to wages in cash,.+ 
When it is board and/or lodging which is given in addition to. cash 
wages, the statistics of cash wages have some significance in them- 
selves ; but when it is a question of the other allowances, with their 
very variable composition, statistics of cash wages only are of limited 
practical value. In some cases, however, some indication as to the 
value of these payments in kind may be obtained by comparing the 
cash wages of the workers paid partly in kind with the wages of 
workers of similar categories paid entirely in cash. 

The data included in the tables relate to workers paid on.a time 
basis.* But certain agricultural operations are frequently paid at 
piece rates, and many seasonal workers work exclusively at piece 
rates ; some workers, too, are paid by a share in the production ; e.g. 
cattlemen are given premiums for calves or pigs reared or in propor- 
tion to the milk production, while many harvest workers simply 
receive a share of the harvest. Practically no figures are given for 
these categories of workers in the available statistics. 


Time Unit 


The wage data of different countries are expressed in terms of 
various time units : hour, day, week, month, season, half-year, year. 
It may be assumed that the time unit adopted in the statistics generally 
represents the time unit for which wages are fixed or paid, although 
no definite information is given on this point in the original statistics. 
These time units may vary even among categories of workers 
having contracts of the same duration: for permanent workers, 
for instance, the time unit may vary from the whole year to the hour. 

The hour is the only fixed unit on the basis of which the wage 
expresses the remuneration of the worker for an amount of work 





1 For Czechoslovakia, in the absence of an estimate of the money value of the 
allowances in kind (deputat), the nature and quantities of these allowances are 
given in the table. 

2 The only exception to this is in Australia, where figures are site for shearers, 
paid at piece rates. 
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of definite duration. The other units—day, week, month, etc.—are 
of variable length according to the number of hours worked in the 
course of the period. The longer the period, the more suitable is it 
for measuring the income of the worker, not for a certain amount 
of work, but as a means of livelihood during the period. The year 
is the only unit which takes account at the same time both of the 
rate of remuneration of the worker and of the duration of his engage- 
ment, and on the basis of which direct comparisons may safely be 
made between the incomes of permanent, seasonal, and casual workers. 
For shorter units comparisons can be made only for workers with 
contracts of the same duration. For permanent workers, it is necessary 
to be sure that they are paid throughout the whole year at the rates 
indicated, and for seasonal and casual workers that they are occupied 
for the same length of time during each season ; otherwise some 
allowance ought to be made for these divergences, but precise informa- 
tion is very difficult to obtain on this point. 

In the tables the data have been reproduced in terms of the time 
unit given in the original statistics, lack of information making it 
impossible to reduce the different figures to a common time unit. 
In a few cases, where there was a choice between various time units, 
the preference has been given to two of them, namely, the hour, and 
the longest of the units of variable length. 


FREQUENCY OF COMPILATION OF THE DATA 


The frequency with which the data are compiled—which is influ- 
enced to some extent by the time unit in which the wage data are 
expressed—also varies from country to country. Sometimes averages 
for the whole year are given; sometimes the data are available at 
different intervals in the year and no annual averages are calculated. 
These intervals may be calender periods (month, quarter, half-year), or 
the seasons defined either as such (spring, summer, autumn, winter) 
or by the character of the principal operations performed (ploughing, 
sowing, haymaking, harvest, vintage, etc.). Sometimes, lastly, 
the. figures are compiled once a year but refer to a single date. or 
season of the year. In the absence of averages covering the whole 
year, a date or season as representative as possible and varying accord- 
ing to the nature of the statistics, has been chosen for each year from 
1927 onwards. In addition, for the last two or three years, 1982-19384, 
data referring to each quarter or half-year, or to the principal seasons, 
have been selected where possible to give the best indication of the 
seasonal fluctuations. 


UsE oF THE DaTA 


All the data in these tables denote the money value of the wages, 
expressed in the currency of the country concerned. The table thus 
brings out the differences in wages for different categories of workers, 
areas, or dates, but account should be taken of the fact that wages are 
sometimes paid solely in cash and sometimes partly in kind. The 
difference between the money value of two payments in kind (for 
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two different categories of workers, areas, or dates) may be due to 
two distinct causes : either to a difference in the nature of the allow- 
ances in kind, or to a difference in the price of identical allowances, 
and the available statistics do not always indicate to which of these 
two factors the differences are due. 

Comparisons between countries are permissible only for certain 
clearly limited purposes : on the one hand, to compare the differences 
between money wages, e.g. the fluctuations in wages of certain cate- 
gories of workers, or the relations between the wages of different cate- 
gories or regions ; on the other hand, to compare roughly the cost of 
agricultural labour for a fixed unit of working time. For comparisons 
of the first kind, the obvious procedure is to use the series of absolute 
amounts as a basis for computing percentages showing these differ- 
ences, or in a more general way for computing index numbers ; 
this will be the object of special tables to be published later on by 
the Office, in which index numbers will be computed for the most 
characteristic series in the present tables. For comparisons of the 
second kind the data must be converted into a common currency 
unit. It should, however, be remembered that in comparisons of 
this kind between wages for the same unit of working time, due 
allowance should be made for all the other elements which affect 
the cost of production but are not taken account of in the wage 
statistics. 

If the statistical material in the tables is to be used for comparing 
the real incomes obtained by agricultural workers from their work, 
and hence their standards of living, the factor of the cost of living 
—or in other words the purchasing power of money—must be intro- 
duced. On this point suitable statistical material is lacking. The 
existing national cost-of-living index numbers showing fluctuations 
in time within the country nearly always refer to urban areas, and 
are based on budgets of working-class families (or at least of town 
dwellers) and are hardly applicable to agricultural workers’ families. 
For comparisons between countries, the data available on the relative 
cost of living in different countries is very rudimentary and not 
applicable to the special case of agricultural workers. In fact, all 
comparisons of real wages are particularly difficult for workers paid 
partly in kind, their cash wages being used for only very limited 
categories of articles ; and the nature and composition of their pay- 
ments in kind necessary for this purpose being, as already noted, 


rarely given. mn 


* * 
The tables are accompanied by notes giving the more important 
information on the sources and methods of compilation of the various 
statistics. The countries are arranged by continents in alphabetical 
order of their French names, beginning with Europe. It will be seen 
that in each continental group the form of the data offers certain 
resemblances, which themselves correspond more or less to the some- 
what characteristic conditions of farming in these countries. 
Tables and notes for 9 European countries are given below ; the 
remainder will follow in the next number of the Review. 





STATISTICS 


WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE 


Germany 





Mecklen- | Brandenburg| Upper and | Schles- 
(Teltow and wer wig- 


Niederbarnim)} Silesia | Holstein 


Pome- 


rania burg- 
(Randow)| Schwerin 








Saxony 
(province) 
(Bérde) 








Permanent workers (deputatists), men, without board, with lodging 








SSSSEES 
Sesesss 


NSRERES 
asssssz 





Total wages per hour (RPf.) 





48.93 39.27 
45.75 40.68 
43.99 39.49 
44.84 39.20 
43.42 38.53 
36.78 34.93 
33.66 31.75 


45.19 
44.77 
42.63 
42.16 
39.30 
36.40 


40.48 
41.43 
39.28 
36.23 








Upper and 
Lower 
Silesia 


Pome- 7 “ y 
Holstein a 


santa Brandenburg 




















urg~ 
Schwerin 








Permanent workers, men, without board or lodging, sometimes with certain allowances in kind 





1927: July 


1932: Dec. 


1927: July 
1928: ,, 


1932 


Cash wages per hour (RPf.) 





Bees eS S 
3383838 


& 
$s 


28.00 
31.00 
34.00 
34.00 
33.00 
29.00 
29.00 


PESERSS 
8333338 
EESSSS 

338388 

SSESEES 
38383338 
RSSSSES 
SSssese 


BESSELS 
3833333 





~— 


Total wages per hour (RPf. 





40.83 35.00 
40.83 37.00 
41.48 40.00 
42.54 
41.30 
35.40 
33.98 


= 
S338 


34 

















SSEESES 
3333338 


40. 
39. 
34. 


38.33 
40.48 
40.96 
39.70 
39.43 
36.57 
33.14 





BRSEEES 
838333 








Rhein- 
hessen 


Hesse- 


Upper and Schleswig- 
Nassau 


Lower Silesia Holstein 


Bran- 


Schwerin j|denburg 


Upper 
Bavaria 





Cash wages per month (RM.) 








1931 : May 
1932: April 
1932: Dec. 


1927: July 
1928: ,, 

1929: June 
1930: July 
1931: May 
1932: April 
1932: Dec. 


Farm servants, male, with board and lodging 





18 to 20 |18 to 19 18 to 19 18 to 19 | 18 to 19 18 to 20 


Head f. s. 








54.00 
60.64 
68.01 
68.01 
57.39 
50.57 
34.02 


52.00 
56.00 
56.00 
56.00 
53.00 
46.00 
36.00 


22.05 
22.05 
23.15 
23.15 
22.22 
18.89 
18.90 


22.00-—28.00 
28.00 


30.80 
30.80 
30.80 
27.72 
18.84 


SSS55 
LiEL: 








ASASS: 
Sssss 


¥ 
r 
: 
3 


25.57-42.00 
37.71-43.71 
45.00-52.71 
45.00—52.71 
41.57-48.86 
25.29-30.00 
21.85-—25.71 





Farm servants, female, with board and lodging 





Over 18| 


18to20 |18to19| 18 to 19 18to19 | Over18 |18 to 20/ 


Head f. s. 











42.00 32.57 
45.00 38.19 
45.00 42.86 
45.00* | 42.86 
/ 30.99 
A 35.40 
21.77 


22.00—28.00 | 21.00 28.00 
8.00 20 


40.90 


RSRREE 
EELS 
B38sss 




















26.57-31.29 
27.86—32.57 
33.43-39.43 
33.43-39.43 
30.86-—36.43 
18.85—22.29 
16.28-19.68 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Denmark 





Jut- Whole | Jut- Whole | Jut- Whole | 
land | Islands} country | land | !slands/ country | land Islan ds country 


























Head cattlemen, with Head cattlemen, without | Head farm servants, men, 
board and lodging board, with lodging with board and lodging 





Cash wages per year (1 May to 30 April) (Kr.) 





1927-28 915 2,003 | 2,245 2,134 761 
1928-29 846 1,862 | 2,087 1,987 720 
1929-30 878 1,968 | 2,116 2,039 743 
1930-31 893 1,899 | 2,077 1,995 753 
1931-32 822 1,742 | 1,984 1,873 711 
1932-33 745 1,539 | 1,792 1,646 635 
1933-34 729 1,618 | 1,753 1,675 629 





Cash wages per half-year (Kr.) 





1932: Summer; 423 430 789 914 422 414 
1932-33 : Winter 297 315 750 878 213 248 
1933: Summer; 402 412 821 881 409 406 
1933-34 : Winter 303 317 797 872 220 252 
































Farm servants, male, with board and lodging Farm servants, female, 
over 18 years, with board 


Over 21 years 17 to 21 years and lodging 








Cash wages per year (1 May to 30 April) (Kr.) 





1927-28 690 546 561 493 
1928-29 634 529 539 466 
1929-30 649 555 559 464 
1930-31 672 564 569 467 
1931-32 617 583 534 451 
1932-33 570 482 489 409 
1933-34 568 475 483 403 





wages per half-year (Kr.) 





Summer} 373 367 375 321 319 230 226 229 
Winter 187 209 195 161 170 179 205 184 
Summer) 361 366 , 363 10 310 219 224 220 
Winter 194 222 205 165 173 184 | 208 189 


























Regular day labourers, Regular day labourers, Casual day labourers, 
men, with board, men, without board men, with board, 
without lodging or lodging without lodging 





Cash wages per day ({ Kr.) 
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STATISTICS 


WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Spain 





Gre- . Valen- , 
aete Huesca} Jaen | Seville | Toledo de Valladolid 

















Cash wages per day (Ptas.) 





Regular day labourers, men, without board or lodging 





4.50 
3.75 


$0 $0 bo Go G0 bo go 
S33SSSS 
> > > wm bo Co 
*3S3S3S 

w 

a 

—) 
D> > > 
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ASAAAA 


oo $0 G0 
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en, without board or lodging 





“288288 
Sszsee: 
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, without board 








“BugeEs 
SSSMP HH 
SSSSSSS 
DAR HH a 
SSSssss 
RESSsSss 
© 9 9 9 90 o> 
*SSS338S 
BS OC 
SSSRSss 
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*3S "S38 
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8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
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Casual day 


2] 
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Estonia 





Permanent workers, : . 
with board and lodging Seasonal workers, with board and lodging 





Men Women Men | Women Men Women 





Cash wages * per year Cash wages * per month Cash wages * per season 
(E. Kr.) fe Kr.) (E. Kr.) 





216.4 159.1 
229.1 163.3 
235.0 
218.9 
175.3 
137.6 
121.5 
142.8 


301.6 198.2 
312.0 207.6 
326.4 229.2 
306.0 228.0 
248.4 180.0 
192.0 141.1 
172.8 128.7 
1934 200.4 141.6 


RSRNeeee 
20. NOME 
SUS bom Diem 





























2 Including the value of certain allowances in_kind, other than board and lodging. 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 
Estonia (cont.) 


Regular and c. 1 day labourers 











Workers bringing their own horse, men Men Women 





Without board With board, : . : 
or lodging without lodging With board, without lodging 


Cash wages per day (E. Kr.) 








: Haymaking 


“A 


2BS2sSsr 
Bo 19 20 $0 $0 go go 


: Sowing * 
Haymaking 
Harvest 
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1 In spring. 


Finland 





Permanent workers Cowherds 
(deputatists), {deputatists), 

men, without board, women, without board, 
with lodging with lodging 








Wages per year (F. Mks.) 





Total 





6,320 





























Regular and casual day labourers 





Males, Males, Females, Females, 
with board, without} without board | with board, without, without board 
lodging or lodging lodging or lodging 





Cash wages per day (F. Mks.) 





1927: Summer . 32.38 16.18 
1928 : +. 25. 33.84 15.95 
1929 : 26. 34.04 16.48 
1930: . 32.33 15.24 
1931 : A 25.59 11.19 
1932: 23.02 9.66 
1933 : 22.65 9.48 


1932: Summer 23.02 9.66 
1932-33 : Winter \ 21.53 7.74 
1933: Summer . 22.65 9.48 
1933-34 : Winter 22.08 7.19 





























STATISTICS 


France 


WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 
















Date 





Aveyron 





Calvados 








Dor- 
dogne 


Dréme 





Pas-de- 


Loiret Calais 











Sadne- 
et-Loire 











Seine- 
et-Marne 





Whole 
country * 




















1926 
1928 
1930 
1932 
















Total wages per year (Frs.) 








Farm servants, men, with board and lodging 











sees 





4,200 
4,200 


5,000 





5,750 | 10,200 5,178 
6,500 | 8,000 5,315 
6,900 | 8,000 5,468 
6,900 | 7,200 5,468 





4,950 
4,950 
5,950 
5,950 





5,993 
6,690 
6,549 








d lodging 














5238 


2 





2,400 
2,400 
2,700 
2,800 


Farm servants, women, wit 
,900 7,400 3,600 
,600 7,000 3,600 
800 7,000 4,140 
800 7,000 4,140 


3 
4 
4, 
4 


3,240 
3,240 
4,240 
4,240 




















Regular day labourers, men, with board and lodging 




















6,000 
6,600 
6,250 
6,250 






9,300 
7,560 
7,560 
7,200 








5,100 








6,720 
6,720 












Regular day labourers, women, 







































1926 
1928 
1920 
1932 





































1926 
1928 
1930 
1932 








Total wages per day (Frs.) 








Farm servants, men, with board and lodging 





23.92 
23.92 
31.43 
25.08 





14.00 
14.00 
15.00 
16.66 


19.00 
21.50 
23.00 
23.00 


27.94 
21.91 
21.91 
19.72 





16.72 16.50 
17.00 16.50 
17.50 18.50 
17.50 18.50 


25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 





SSe5 
BREE 





Farm servants, 


women, with board and lodging 














8Sss 





12.50 
15.00 
16.05 
16.00 








20.27 
19.17 
19.17 
19.17 














12.00 12.00 
12.00 12.00 
12.00 14.00 
12.00 14.00 














Sete 








Regular day labourers, men, with board and lodging 











255 
Z 


Ssss 


20.00 
22.00 
25.00 
25.00 








33.21 
27.00 
27.00 
25.71 








17.70 18.00 
18.00 18.00 
18.75 20.00 





BIS IS 8S 
sess 












Regular day labourers, women, 








17.10 
17.50 
21.38 
19.41 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
18.00 








8.00 
10.00 

9.00 
10.00 





15.00 
16.00 
19.00 
19.00 


19.18 
19.18 
19.18 
19.18 





18.75 20.00 

with board and lodging 
11.60 13.50 
11.50 13.50 
11.50 15.50 
11.50 15.50 











hata 
S=Ss 














* Including 79 Departments not given in the table. 
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WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 
Great Britain 
England and Wales 
North- Pem- War- : j 
Corn- | Here- Nor- | Whole 
umber- jbroke and Sussex | wick- 
land Cardigan wall ford chien folk | country * 

Ordinary workers, men, generally with board and lodging 
Total minimum wages per week (s. 4.) 


0 
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Scotland 








| Cattlemen Shepherds 





Wages per week (s. d.) 
| Total 


39 7 
39 10 
38 10 
38 7 
38 3 
38 2 
35 11 


38 2 








1927: Summer 
1928: ,, 
1929: ,, 
1930: ,, 
1931: ,, 
1932: ,, 
1933: ,, 


1932 : Summer 
1932-33 : Winter 37 6 
1933 : Summer 35 11 
1933-34 : Winter 35 4 


= 
CUcooe Vouwoucw 


— 


_ 
SoMmeoo BOPnwow 





tot ae Ee ee nd 
SCYUSoS ASOHRHoODsaUS 




















Northern and Western and 
North-Eastern East-Central South-Eastern 
North-Western sss ses sss South-Western 
Divisien Division Division Division Division 














Wages per week (s. d.) 

Cash | Total | Cash | Total | Cash | Total | Cash | Total | Cash | Total 
Ploughmen 

1932 : Summer 33 5 27 9 32 37 

1932-33 : Winter 27 3 5 31 36 


1933 : Summer ae 29 33 
1933-34 : Winter 26 6 29 33 














Cattlemen 





1932 : Summer 7 35 39 3 
1932-33: Winter| 21 4 2 

1933 : Summer 19 3 
1933-34: Winter; 18 10 











1932 : Summer 20 5 34 
1932-33: Winter; 20 4 : 
1933 : Summer 19 1 28 
1933-34: Winter; 19 0 25 









































2 Including 38 areas not given in the table. 





STATISTICS 


WAGES OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE (cont.) 


Hungary 
Transdanubia North Great Plain Whole country 


Cash wages per day (pengés) 
With 











With With 


: board 
= an toda 





board board . 
without or lodging without or lodging | are 





Regular and casual day labourers, male 


3.71 
4.00 
3.79 
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bourers, female 


3.30 
3.59 
3.68 
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Irish Free State 
Munster | Connacht | Ulster (3 counties)| Whole country _ 
Half-yearly cash wages (£ s.) 
Adult male agricultural labourers, with board and lodging 


14 16 12 19 
14 7 13 9 
14 17 13 14 
14 i1 13 12 
14 8 13 7 
14 3 12 11 
12 16 = Ss 
12 2 10 5 


Adult female farm servants, with board and lodging 


10 5 
11 2 
10 17 
10 14 
10 9 
10 5 

9 8 

9 3 
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Weekly cash wages (s. d.) 
Permanent adult male labourers, without board or lodging or allowances in kind 


23 0 23 
22 6 22 
23 22 
22 21 
22 
22 
20 
19 








1927 : July 
1928: ,, 
1929 : 
1930: 
1931: 
1932: 
1933 : 
1934: 
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Sources AND METHODS 


EUROPE 
Germany: Landarbeiter- Archiv (Deutscher Landarbeiter- Verband). 


Periodical trade union statistics [(availableJup to December 1932), based on 
the provisions contained in regional collective agreements. They cover 15 regions 
and 8 categories of workers, from which about 10 representative regions and 4 
representative categories of workers have been selected. The total value of the 
allowances in kind received by “ deputatists ” and other permanent workers was 
calculated by the Deutscher Landarbeiter-Verband on the basis of the annual 
quantities of the various products specified in collective agreements and a scale 
of prices established by the Statistisches Reichsamt ; this total annual value was 
then divided by the total number of hours of work per year, which also was speci- 
fied in the agreements. On the contrary, no account was taken in the statistics 
of the value of board and lodging provided for male and female farm servants. 
No general averages have been computed on the basis of these data. 


Denmark : Meddelelser fra Det landékonomiske Driftsbureau (Reports of the Danish 
Bureau of Rural Economy). 


Statistics based on the results of an annual enquiry carried out by the Bureau 
of Rural Economy (a semi-official institution) among a certain number of small, 
medium, and large agricultural undertakings, employing several thousand workers. 
It covers various parts of the country, arranged in two groups, and relates to 
different categories of workers not under 17 years of age ; several representative 
categories have been selected from these. The data relate only to wages in cash 
actually paid to the workers. The difference between the wages (in cash) of workers 
of the same category with and without keep is as a rule determined by custom ; 
in the case of day labourers who are members of a trade union, however, the dif- 
ference is often fixed by a collective agreement. The averages are not weighted. 


Spain: Anuarvo estadistico de Espana (Presidencia del Consejo de Ministros, Direc- 
cién general del Instituto Geografico, Catastral y de Estadistica). 


Statistics based on information collected annually by the provincial offices of 
statistics attached to the municipalities of the towns considered. They relate in 
each province only to the district where the capital is situated (the rural districts 
properly so called being thus not dealt}with), and 10 representative districts have 
been selected. The figures cover only agricultural day labourers (braceros) at least 
18 years of age, as a rule without board or lodging. The distinction between regular 
and casual day labourers has been made by taking, for the former group, the so- 
called “ minimum” wage of the original statistics (representing approximately 
the wage]paid to workers engaged by the year), and for the latter group the so-called 
‘‘ maximum ”’ wage (representing approximately the wage paid to workers engaged 
temporarily, and especially those engaged for the harvest). No general averages 
have been computed on the basis of these figures. 


Estonia: Annuaire de la Statistique agricole (Estonian Centra: Office of Statistics). 


Statistics based on the results of an annual enquiry carried out among its agri- 
cultural correspondents by the Central Office of Statistics. They cover 11 districts 
and relate to various categories of workers, most of them between the ages of 18 
and 50 years, among which 3 representative categories have been selected. The 
data, obtained on the basis of contracts of employment (usually individual), express 
principally wages in cash ; for permanent and seasonal workers, however, the figure 
given is an average between the wages of workers paid solely in cash and those of 
workers on “‘ mixed” wages, in which account is taken of certain allowances in 
kind, granted in addition to board and lodging ; these allowances consist principally 
of cloth, wheat, and other agricultural products, and represent about one-fourth 
of the wage. Account is in no case taken of the value of board and lodging. In 
order to obtain the general averages the average wage is first calculated for each 
of the 11 districts by dividing the sum of the wages for each category of workers, 
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as fixed by the contract, by the sum of all the hours of work fixed for the correspond- 
ing categories ; the unweighted arithmetic mean of these average wages is then 
taken. 


Finland: Revue sociale (Ministry of Social Affairs). 

Statistics based on the results of an annual enquiry made among its agricultural 
correspondents by the Ministry of Social Affairs. They cover 63 communes, in 
each of which 10 undertakings have been selected, and relate to several thousand 
workers belonging to about 10 occupational categories, from among which 5 repre- 
sentative categories have been selected. The value of allowances in kind made to 
“‘ deputatists ” is estimated on the basis of current prices in each commune. In 
the case of male and female farm servants, on the contrary, the statistics do not 
take account of the value of board and lodging ; the data are averages of wages 
paid solely in cash (to about two-thirds of the workers) and wages a part of which 
is represented by certain allowances in kind (clothing, boots, etc.), the value of 
which (hardly more than 10 per cent. of the total wage) is included inthe statistics. 
The general averages are unweighted arithmetic averages of the figures for the 63 
communes. 


France: Journal officiel de la République francaise, and Bulletin de la Statistique 
générale de la France (Statistique Générale de la France). 


Statistics based on estimates made every two years by the prefects of the various 
Departments, after enquiries and consultations prescribed by the Act of 15 December 
1922 on agricultural accidents. They cover the 87 Departments of the pre-war 
territory (and Algeria), among which 8 representative Departments have been chosen ; 
they relate especially to the few categories of workers shown in the table. The 
value of board and lodging, included in the total wages, is also estimated by the 
prefects, and frequently shows considerable variations between one Department 
and another. In general, the average accepted since 1930 has been, for board, 10 
francs (men) and 8 francs (women) per day ; for lodging, from 200 to 400 francs 
per year. The general averages for the whole country are unweighted arithmetic 
averages of the figures for the various Departments. 


Great Britain 

I. ENGLAND AND WALES: Report of Proceedings under the Agricultural Wages 
(Regulation) Act, 1924; Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board ; and supple- 
mentary information (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries). 


Monthly statistics based on the statutory minimum rates fixed from time to 
time by the Agricultural Wages Committees established under the Act of 7 August 
1924. Statistics are available for the 47 areas in which these Committees operate 
and for various categories of workers ; 9 representative areas and the category 
of “ ordinary (permanent) adult male workers of 21 years of age and over” have 
been selected. The figures express the minimum rates payable in respect of a speci- 
fied number of hours, excluding overtime payments and additional earnings at 
special seasons. The value of allowances in kind (including free cottage, board, 
lodging, and various food products), which, where provided, may be reckoned in 
part payment of minimum rates, is also fixed by the Wages Committees. The 
general average is an arithmetical average of the (minimum weekly) wages fixed 
for the various areas, weighted by the number of agricultural workers in each 
area. 





II. ScoTLanp : Agricultural Wages in Scotland (Supplement to the Monthly Agri- 
cultural Report), and Scottish Journal of Agriculture (Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland). 


Half-yearly statistics based on estimates made by the Department of Agriculture 
on the basis of private contracts ; they cover about 50 countries or districts (grouped 
in five geographical divisions) and relate to 6 categories of workers, the 3 principal 
having been selected. The value of allowances in kind is calculated by applying 
a uniform price to the various quantities of food and fuel allowed in the different 
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districts and a uniform value for board and lodging and housing accommodation, 
these uniform prices and values being held to represent fairly the average values 
throughout the country. The general averages, computed by the Department of 
Agriculture, are the unweighted averages of the wages in each county or district. 
In the years 1927 to 1982 the wages in each county or district were calculated 
by adding the estimated value of allowances to the average cash wages. For the 
summer and winter figures of 1933 the estimates are based on the wages paid 
to tlhe largest proportion of the workers. ' 


Hungary : Information supplied by the Hungarian Central Office of Statistics. 


Statistics based on the results of an annual enquiry carried out among its agri- 
cultural correspondents by the Ministry of Agriculture. They cover the various 
regions of the country (divided into comitats), and relate to certain categories of 
workers, among which that of day labourers (adults, and young persons not em- 
ployed on work ordinarily done by children) has been selected. The value of board 
(and lodging, if any) is not taken into consideration for the purposes of the enquiry. 
The averages for each region and for the whole country, which are calculated by 
the Central Office of Statistics, are weighted according to the number of day 
labourers in the various comitats. 


Irish Free Siaie: irisk Trade Journal (Department of Commerce and Industry). 


Statistics based on returns collected from farmers or from labourers by the police 
(Garda Siochana) in July of each year ; they cover the four chief divisions of the 
country and apply to about 9,000 permanent workers over 21 years of age. In 
order to ensure that the “‘ examples ”’ returned are representative of the conditions 
of employment in each Enumeration District, the returns relate as far as possible 
to the same persons working on the same farms as in the previous years. The 
figures express only the actual cash wages, the value of board and lodging not 
being taken into account in respect of the rates for workers receiving such allow- 
ances. The averages for each of the provinces (and for the whole country) computed 


by the Statistics Office are averages of the wages in each county weighted according 
to the total number of permanent agricultural labourers over 18 years. This number 
is obtained each year as part of the annual agricultural statistics (for females, since 
1931, the average of the four last preceding years is used). 
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Mines Act 1930, “to further the reorganisation of the coal mining industry” and 
“for that purpose to promote and assist amalgamations where they appear to the 
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The Report is in three sections. The first deals with the origin of the Commission 


and the circumstances in which it entered upon its duties. The second contains 
a general account of its work and the development of its ideas about it. In the 
third, certain views are expressed, and it is pointed out how important a bearing 
the problem of royalties has upon the reorganisation of the coal mining industry. 
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of Labour for the purpose of affording useful and authoritative information to 
parents, teachers, and all who are concerned in advising boys from public secondary 
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A survey of Hungarian agriculture published by the Hungarian Ministry of 

ure on the occasion of the 16th International Congress of Agriculture, 
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the co-operative movement, agricultural education, etc. 
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on the part of the factory owners and workers covered by the enquiry, and the 
investigation was comprehensive. It covered 1,122 factories employing altogether 
125,710 workers in various branches of industry. The report gives particulars of 
the hours of work, rest periods, and holidays obtaining in the different factories. 
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Department of Agriculture. Yearbook of Agriculture, 1934. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1934. 1v + 783 pp., illustr. 

The Agricultural Yearbook for 1934, which includes a survey of agriculture for 
the year 1933, is especially important in view of the emergency legislation passed 
at the beginning of the period reviewed. 
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State Agricultural College and University of Vermont. Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station. (In Co-operation with the Bureau or AGRICULTURAL Econo- 
mics of the UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE and the VERMONT ForEST 
Service.) Land Utilisation as a Basis of Rural Economic Organisation. Based 
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By C.F. Crayton and L. J. Peet. Burlington, 1933. 144 pp., diagrams, maps. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Agricultural Economics Research Institute. The Agricultural Register, 1933-34, 
being a Record of Legislation, Organisation, Supplies and Prices. Oxford, 1934. 
vu + 229 pp. 

An account of the legislation enacted under the new agricultural policy in Great 
Britain, with a survey of the action taken by the various reorganisation commissions, 
and of prices and supplies in 1983. The book also contains a section on the labour 


question, wages, and unemployment in agriculture. 


American Country Life Association. National Policies Affecting Rural Life. 
Proceedings of the Sixteenth American Country Life Conference, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, 1-4 August 1933. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934. 152 pp. 


American National Red Cross. The Distribution of Government Owned 
Wheat and Cotton. Official Report covering the Disposal of Surplus Commodities 
in Aid of People in Distress—as authorised by Congress 1932-33. Washington. 
115 pp. 

Under Acts passed in the United States in 1932 and 1933 the Federal Farm Board 
was authorised by Congress to make available to the American Red Cross 85,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 844,068 bales of cotton for disposal among the needy and 
distressed people of the United States and Territories. This pamphlet gives an 
outline of the general policy followed by the Red Cross when distributing these 
commodities. 


Annuario de seguros, 1934. Anno 1. Numero 1. Rio de Janeiro, “Revista de 
Seguros ”, 1934. 173 pp. 

The first issue of a Brazilian year-book of insurance. It deals with recent develop- 
ments in the theory and law of insurance, and gives statistics for 1988 of the various 
operations of insurance companies. Special mention may be made of the dic- - 
tionary of life insurance terms which appears in this number. 
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Association of C:sualty and Surety Executives. Record of Monopolistic State 
W orkmen’s Compensation Insurance Funds. Revised July 1984. New York. 24 pp. 

A brief analysis of the working of the public workmen’s compensation funds 
which in certain American States and in Canada have a monopoly of employers’ 
liability insurance. The existence of funds of this kind limits the field of business 
open to insurance companies, and the brochure is concerned to demonstrate the 
general inefficiency of public funds and to explain that their low cost of administra- 
tion is made possible by the restricted service which they render to employer and 
injured worker, and by their exemption from taxation. 


Baker, Paul E. Negro-White Adjustment. An Investigation and Analysis of 
Methods in the Inter-racial Movement in the United States. New York, Association 
Press, 1934. 267 pp. 


An analysis of the methods cmployed by ten national agencies working to 
adjust inter-racia! relations in the United States. Situations which have arisen 
during the last fifteen years are described in detail, in particular those which re- 
present the largest variety of race problems and illustrate typical methods of 
adjustment. In the last chapter the author discusses the organisation and adminis- 
tration of the agencies and the importance of the psychological elements involved 
in race adjustment, and emphasises the need for more research in the field of 
inter-racial relations. He concludes that present attempts to solve American 
inter-racial problems are characterised by two distinct goals—a definite bi-racial 
society or a completely assimilated race—and thatthe general methods used to 
reach them are either those of conference and co-operation or those of pressure and 
violence. 


Barreau, Robert. Le syndicalisme en Espagne. Thése présentée a la Faculté de 
droit de l’Université de Paris. Toulouse, Imprimerie régionale, 1934. 146 pp. 


Borel, André. Les accords internationauz et lagriculture. Reprinted from the 
Annales de la Commission internationale d’ Agriculture, No. XI, April 1934. Paris. 


71 pp. 

Contains a survey of international conventions having an interest for agriculture, 
including the Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour 
Organisation concerning agricultural workers. 


Borsig, Dr. Ernst von. Reagrarisierung Deutschlands ? Eine Untersuchung 
uber thre Méglichkeiten und Grenzen. Minchener Volkswirtschaftliche Studien. 
Neue Folge. Herausgegeben von Walther Lorz, Jakob Sraieper, Adolf WrenEer 
und Otto von ZWrEDENECK-SUDENHORST. Heft 21. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1934. 
94 pp. 

This study examines the possibility of a relative strengthening of the importance 
of agriculture in the economic life of Germany. 


Branch, Mary Sydney. Women and Wealth. A Study of the Economic Status 
of American Women. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1984. xvii + 153 pp. $2. 

The aim of this study, which is based on data concerning taxation, wages, 
stockholders, etc., is to portray the economic status of women in the United States. 
The subject is treated in four chapters : (1) women as taxpayers ; (2) women as 
owners of property ; (3) women as gainfully occupied workers ; (4) women as 
buyers and as managers of family income. Statistical tables given in the appendix 
show that women own, receive, and control a large amount of the national wealth 
and income, and, as a class, occupy an economic position of importance. 


Brinkmann, Dr. Carl. Siedlungsaufgaben in Baden. Verdffentlichungen des 
Deutschen Forschungsinstituts far Agrar- und Siedlungswesen, Abt. Heidelberg 
Berichte aber Landwirtschaft. Zeitschrift far Agrarpolitik und Landwirtschaft. 
Herausgegeben im Reichsministerium fir Ernahrung u. Landwirtschaft. Neue 
Folge. 91. Sonderheft. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1938. 27 pp. 


Collet, Pierre. La semaine de quarante heures. Thése pour le doctorat. Université 
de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Editions Domat-Montchrestien, Loviton, 1934. 
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Commission syndicale de Belgique. Rapports moral et financier pour les années 
1932 et 1933. Brussels, 1934. 156 pp. 


Conradi, Wilhelm. Die Entwicklung der Landarbeiter-Verhaltnisse der Provinz 
Ostpreussen in der Nachkriegszeit unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Tarif- 
und Lohnfragen. Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wirde eines Doktors der Wirt- 
schaftswissenschaft (Dr. Oec.). Dem akademischen Senat der Handels-Hochschule 
Koénigsberg (Pr.). Berlin, Rudolf Pfau, 1938. vir + 101 pp. 

Examines agricultural labour conditions in East Prussia during the post-war 
period up to February 1932, and in particular the development of collective agree- 
ments and wages. 


Die Lage der Landwirischaft im Freistaat Sachsen. Erganzungshefte zu den 
Berichten der Landesstelle zur Erforschung der landwirtschaftlichen Betriebsver- 
haltnisse im Freistaat Sachsen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Friedrich FaLKe unter 
Mitwirkung vom Hermann IsENsEF. Erganzungsheft II. Die sdchsische Landfrau, 
thr Aufgaben- und Pflichtenkreis im bauerlichen Landwirtschaftsbetrieb, von Dr. 
Gerhard ScntrzHoLtp. 78 pp., diagrams, tables. Dresden, Leipzig, Theodor 
Steinkopff, 1934. 

This second supplement to the studies on the position of agriculture in Saxony, 
published by the Director of the Institute for Farm Management in Leipzig, 
examines the position of the-countrywoman on the farm and gives information 
on the various kinds of work she performs and the length of her working day. 


Documentation économique.  Bibliographie trimestrielle. Directeur Robert 
Mosst, Professeur d’économie politique 4 la Faculté de droit de Poitiers. No. 1 
(mai 1934). vi + 46 pp. No. 2 (aot 1934). 1v + 56 and 16 + 24pp. Yearly 
subscription : France, 45 frs. ; other countries, 50 frs. Paris, Librairie technique 
et économique, 1934. 

This new periodical publishes analyses, classified by subject, of articles which 
have appeared in the principal economic reviews in French, English, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian. It gives not only the titles of the articles but also 
full and objective analyses by qualified collaborators. The analyses are methodically 
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giving analyses of articles published during the preceding quarter. 
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Inaugural-Dissertation zu Erlangung der Doktorwurde der Wirtschafts- und Sozial- 
wissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Universitat Koln. Cologne, Diren, 1934. 71 + 6 pp- 


Eckert, Hoffmeister, Dr. and Dobbernack, Dr. WVerordnung des Reichsarbeits- 
ministers iiber die Anderung, die neue Fassung und die Durchfiihrung von Vorschrif- 
ten der Reichsversicherungsordnung, des Angestelltenversicherungsgesetzes und des 
Reichsknappschaftsgesetzes vom 17. Mai 1934, RGBL. I S. 419. Kommentar. Munich, 
Rechtsverlag, 1934. 798 pp. 


Estudios sociales y econémicos. El problema de la reduccién de jornada ante la 
Conferencia internacional del Trabajo. Madrid, 1984. 189 pp. 


Evelpidi, C. L’agriculture en Gréece. Etude économique et sociale. Reprinted from 
Les Balkans. Athens, “Flamma”, 1934. 71 pp. 

Contains an account of agriculture in Greece, the systems of land tenure, and 
the conditions under which the peasants live and work. 


Fabbri, Sileno. Direttive ¢ chiarimenti intorno allo spirito informatore della 
legislazione riguardante l’O.N.M.I. e¢ alle sue pratiche applicazioni. Second revised 
edition. Rome, Carlo Colombo, 1934. 75 pp. 
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Foreman, Clark. The New Internationalism. New York, W. W. Norton, 1934. 
154 pp. 

This book is in three main parts : (1) an analysis of the failure of capitalist and 
socialist internationalism ; (2) an attempt to discern the international significance 
of recent national events and reorganisation ; (3) a deduction from this survey 
of the principles vital to the construction of a new system. 

The author argues that the capitalist international structure has been shattered 
owing to its foundation upon the Cobdenite fallacy that an individual nation’s 
interests are identical with world interests. In his view, this capitalist form of 
internationalism culminated in the twentieth-century “ qualified free trade”, 
the world war being the outcome of the bitter trade competition so engendered. 
After tracing the growth of socialist internationalism, he estimates that this system 
was also doomed to failure owing, primarily, to its inevitable interdependence 
with capitalist internationalism, and to the weakening effect of internal dissensions 
arising from wide divergence of policy. 

In surveying recent changes tending towards a national planned economy, 
more particularly in Turkey, Italy, the U.S.S.R., Germany, and the United States, 
the writer points out that sooner or later these countries’ leaders were driven to 
acknowledge that national interests did not coincide with the capitalist interna- 
tional system, and that some form of State intervention in economic life had become 
imperative. He assumes, therefore, that the new internationalism will be based 
upon relations between States rather than between individuals: that it will be a 
superstructure upon the essential recognition of nationality, the guarantees of 
its stability being national planned economy and) inter-governmental trade, in 
sharp contrast to laisser-faire and unbridled competition. 


Gasser, Dr. Elsa F. Die internationale Konjunktur im ersten Halbjahr 1934. 
Reprinted from the Neuen Ziircher Zeitung, Nos. 1844 and 1387, July 1934. 18 pp. 





Hathway, Marion. The Migratory Worker and Family Life. The Mode of Living 
and Public Provision for the Needs of the Family of the Migratory Worker in Selected 
Industries in the State of Washington. The University of Chicago Social Service 
Monographs, No. 21. Edited by the Faculty of the School of Social Service Admin- 
istration. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934. xiv + 240 pp., illustr. 
$1.50. 

A study of the adjustment of the migrant worker and his family to the peculiar 
social and economic conditions caused by irregular and transitory work. Fruit 
growing and fishing are the two seasonal industries selected for special considera- 
tion. From the information collected the author concludes that the migrant family 
group suffers from lowered standards of living, poor housing conditions, limited 
industrial opportunity, and inadequate schooling for the children. 


Hedrick, Ulysses P. A History of Agriculture in the State of New York. New 
York, New York State Agricultural Society, 1933. xm + 462 pp., illustr. 

This history, which was written at the request of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, begins with the early settlements and ends with the nineteenth 
century. It deals not only with agriculture and its development, but with all 
aspects of rural life in the State of New York during the period under survey. 
Chapters are included on agricultural organisations and on the increased use of 
machinery, the invention of which was stimulated by the shortage of labour. 


Hilbert. Baus a ferme. Commentaire de la loi du 10 aotit 1933 relative a la réduc- 
tion de certains fermages. Reprinted from the review Res et Jura Immobilia. Tamines, 
Duculot-Roulin, 1933. 110 pp. 

Contains the text of, and comments on, the Belgian Act of 1933 reducing the 
rents of tenancy farms. 


Fackforeningsrérelsen och samhillet. 





Hildebrand, Kari, and Brunius, Axel. 
Stockholm, Geber, 1934. 251 pp. 

This book on the “Trade Union Movement and the Community”, by two 
writers more or less representing the views of Swedish organised employers— 
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Mr. Brunius is the Editor of Industria, the organ of the Swedish Employers’ Federa- 
tion—is an interesting contribution to the discussion of the problem of the position 
of a strong trade union movement in a democratic country. It appears at a moment 
when the question of further legislation to limit the freedom of action of trade 
associations and to safeguard the right of third parties to neutrality in economic 
disputes is a subject of much controversy in Sweden. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area. Edited 
by Frederick V. Fizrp. Foreword by Newton D. Baker. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran, 1934. x -+ 649 pp., tables, diagrams, maps. 

A survey of the economic factors underlying international forces in the Pacific 
Area. There are chapters dealing with population, land utilisation, food production 
and consumption, transportation, public finance, capital movements, trade, inter- 
national mineral products, and international agricultural and textile products. 
The volume also contains numerous maps, charts and statistical tables, a biblio- 
graphy, an appendix giving particulars of the systems of weights and measures 
used in the various countries of the Pacific Area and a detailed index, all of which 
enhance its value as a work of reference. 

The countries covered are Australia, the several colonies forming British Malaya, 
Canada, China proper, French Indo-China, Japan proper, Formosa and Korea, 
Manchuria, Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, the Philippine Islands, Siam, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Continental United States and Hawaii. In- 
directly, however, since these countries do not form a self-sufficient region, the 
study touches on a much wider geographical area. 


Jeanty, Renée. L’assistante sociale. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. 
Faculté de droit. Paris, A. Pedone, 1934. 204 pp. 


Johansson, Otto, and others. Mellanfolkligt samarbete. En orientering i aktuella 
internationella problem. Stockholm, Norstedt (Svenska Bokférlaget), 1933. 171. pp. 


This book reproduces the broadcast lectures in the series on topical international 
problems which was organised by the Swedish Broadcasting Company in 1933. 
Among them may be specially mentioned the lecture on the International Labour 
Organisation, by Mr. HammarsKJ6.Lp, Under-Secretary of State in the Swedish 
Ministry of Social Affairs. 


Kaganovitch, L. Les questions d’organisation. La structure du P. C. de U.R.S.S. 
et des Soviets. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1984. 118 pp. 2.50 fr. 


Report presented to the Seventeenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party. 


Kefer, Egon. Unterschiedliche Gestaltung trendmdssiger und konjunktureller 
Erwerbslosigkeit in Deutschiand in der Vor- und Nachkriegzeit (1907-13 und 1924-28). 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Hohen Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultaét an der Universitat Kéln. Cologne, 1934. 
132 pp. 


Klot, Burchard von. Das Lettlandische Gesetz iiber die Arbeitszeit. Sonderdruck 
des Rigaschen Zeitschrift fiir Rechtswissenschaft. Riga, Ernst Plates. 31 pp. 


Kuczynski, Jiirgen. Die Entwicklung der Lage der Arbeiterschaft in Europa 
und Amerika, 1870-1933. Statistische Studien zur Entwicklung der Realléhne und 
Relativléhne in England, Deutschland, U.S.A., Frankreich und Belgien. Basle, 
Philographischer Verlag, 1934. 70 pp. 


Lange, Halvard M. Fagorganisasjonens historie i Norge. Oslo, Tiden Norsk 
Forlag, 1933. 136 pp. 

An excellent short survey of the development of trade unionism in Norway, 
designed mainly for the use of study circles. 


League of Industry. Employment Planning Committee. Report to be presented 
to the National Conference of the League, Great Malvern, September 1934. London, 
1934. 32 pp. 4d. 
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to so-called “ social dumping ”’, a careful survey of the actual industrial and labour 
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this brochure explains, Japan is handicapped by the density of her population, 
small land area, lack of natural resources, etc., and consequently her industry 
presents special features. Industrial establishments or workshops are, on the whole, 
on a smaller scale than those of other industrial countries, although there are a 
small number of very big factories employing a large number of workers. Rational- 
isation is an important feature of modern Japanese industry. A whole chapter 
is devoted to this subject. Another chapter describes the conditions of labour 
(wages, hours of work, rest periods, welfare work, etc.). As the main causes of the 
enormous increase in the productive power of Japanese industry, the book men- 
tions : (a) the wide adoption of electric motors ; (b) new inventions of machinery 
and processes of production ; (c) the skill and adaptability of Japanese workers ; 
(d) economies derived from the localisation of industries ; (e) the efforts of trade 
associations through collective measures to improve the quality of products, to 
cut down the cost of production, and to regulate competition. 

The conclusion is reached that Japan should be allowed to export as much 
as she imports. If her export trade is checked by the defensive measures of other 
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Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuet, G.C.B., G.B.E., M.P. London, 
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The author gives an economic history of the British coal industry in the years 
following the war, an account of various suggestions for remedying its difficult 
situation, and a review of the circumstances in which the Coal Mines Act, 1930, 
was introduced. Contrary to the prevalent view that the slow progress of rational- 
isation in the industry is mainly due to individualism among mineowners, Mr. 
Neuman argues that the obstacles in the way of integration are to be found in 
the structure of the industry itself: differences in productivity of mines, irregu- 
larity in demand, the dispersed system of royalties, ete. At the same time he enu- 
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development of mining technique, keen foreign competition, the co-ordination 
of selling agencies, etc. In his view the Coal Mines Act, 1930, is only the result of 
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Norsk Sjémennsforbund. Sjémennenes krav. Sammenligning mellem for- 
skjellige sjéfartsnasjoners betingelser for sjimenns vilkar. Drammen. 88 pp. 

Translation into Norwegian by the Norwegian Seamen’s Union of a report 
(June 1983) of the Manning Committee of the British National Union of Seamen. 

This report, which deals with seamen’s conditions of service (manning, hours, 
accommodation, food, coloured labour, etc.), contains the results of personal investi- 
gations carried out by members of the Committee on a considerable number of 
vessels of different nationalities. The results of these investigations are made the 
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